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CHAPTER IV. 
‘They tell me he is happy now, the gayest of the 
hint that he forgets me too, but I heed not 
say. 
——— ame, he chgigyles with each feeling 
But it loves as I have loved he never can forget. 

Zom Danvers had passed a restless night after 
the splendid ball given at Pomeroys Castle. 

The glitter and buzz of the brilliant féte might 

haps have fevered ber nerves, albeit the, young 
fray was tolerably bardened by the furnace of fashion 
and gaiety in which she had been living as a natural 
atmosphere for two successive seasons. 

Yet so it was. 

The young guest of Lady Lennox was as sleepless 
and unrefreshed on rising the following morning as 
if the down bed had been a straw pallet and the Soft 
murmur of leaves and hushed footsteps outside her 
partment had been exchanged for the incessant clat- 
ter and whirl of London ileles upon London pave. 
ments. 

“ Stupid!” she murmured to herself, as she looked 
in the mirror, when first preparing for the morning 
‘toilette, “Asif I must needs miss my good Jooks, 
justat the time when I most need them. Zoe Danvers, 

did not think you so complete a simpleton!” 

And, with an impatient shrug, she commenced the 
important business of the hour, 

There were perhaps few women who better com- 
prehended the canons of good taste than the beauti- 
ful friend of Lady Lennox. 

Every detail of the toilette was at once so studied 
and yet so simple in its result that she eppeered as 
artless. and. unconscious of effect as the veriest 
peasant girl in the neighbouring village. 

And such was the end of her studious labour 
now. 





[UNDER THE SPELL.] 


She arrayed her tresses of rich hair with an 
elaborate negligence that appeared the work of a 
few brief minutes, and yet added the charms of 
maiden’s simplicity to her refined beauty, 

The simple gray dress, with a distracting mixture 
of pale blue ribbons, only set off to the utmost the 
exquisite fairness of her skin and the delicate 
symmetry of her form. 

And round her throat hung a dark ename! locket, 
with diamond letters in a device, from a thick 
cable chain, as her sole ornament. Could any dress 
be more graceful or more unpretending ? 

And yet perhaps the most elegant of ball toilettes 
have scarcely received more care and pains that Zoe 
Danvers’s morning costume. 

The breakfast-bell had sounded more than once 
when she descended to the saloon, And yet when 
she entered the room was well nigh vacant. 

The dissipation of the previous night had evidently 
delayed the appearance of the other members of the 
little party to an unusually late hour. Only Eustace 
Neville was there, his back turned towards the door 
as he gazed idly from the window, with a strong field- 
glass that certainly would aid most powerfully in 
the contemplation of the prospect. 

Zoe’s entrance was not noticed till she was actually 
within a very ig pel the place 5 tl he stood. 

“Mr. Neville is star-gazing, I suppose,” she said, 
archly, as he started round at the sound of her foot- 
steps. 

“In thesunlight ?” heasked, with a slight clevation 
of the eyebrows. 

“Well, yes. Is there not sometimes a bright, 
particular star?” she inquired, smiling bewitchingly 
in his face, ‘And those planets shine at day-spring 
as much as eventide.” 

“ Only I should have to turn the telescope within, 
not without, to study the constellation,” he returned, 
with a smile and bow that conveyed little serious 
meaning to the quick-witted damsel, whatever might 
have been her wish to interpret the real import of his 
words, 

“T will not question the exact grammar of the 
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declaration,” she replied, sportively. “The compli- 
ment might perhaps be applied to Mr. Eustace 
Neville’s own self, were I to be hypercritical, But I 
will be most candid, and make my best courtesy in 
return for the compliment, though, mind you, I do 
not accept it,’ she continued. “There, confess, 
signor, that your thoughts as well as your eyes were 
directed to the fair chatelaine of a castle a very 
brief distance from this.” 

The young man laughed, somewhat uneasily. 

But he was scarcely to be so easily dumbfounded 
by a passing chaff from ruby lips, And he replied, 
with admirable carelessness : 

“Perhaps you are not so completely at fault, Mise 
Danvers. I did rather speculate on the singular 
position of the fair Melanie as I watched her last 
night. It is as sad as it is, in some respects, enviable, 
that it must excite interest in any one who takes the 
trouble to speculate on it,” he continued, meditatingly. 

“Like Mr. Neville,” she putin. “You pity her, 
—no, I will not be so barbarous as to finish the old 
proverb as to its results,” 

“Scarcely,” he said, calmly. ‘It were pre- 
sumptuous to pity a wealthy landowner’s niece, and 
the probable Bite of his heir, And, as to your 
inference, Miss Danvers, it would be a decidedly false 
one where I am concerned.” 

“ Why 2?” she asked, quickly. 
mire Miss Pomeroys ?”’ 

“Very likely I do. It would be a remarkable 
taste that did not think her beautiful,’ he replied. 
“ Only I certainly should scarcely fall in love with a 
person I pitied.’”’ 

Zoe Soak her head. 

“You are terribly mystical,” she said, ‘I thought 
your sex always liked weakness and dependence in 
ours, and preferred looking down on us from an 
exalted masculine point of view.” 

‘* We may like softness certainiy—not weakness, ‘ 
he replied, ‘I would as soon choose a wife from an 
hospital or an asylum for ‘Les Imbeciles’ as marry 
one of the clinging darlings so graphically described 
by our novelists.” 


"Do you not ad- 
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“Yet you object to strong, self-reliant indlivi- 
duals,” said Zoe, archly. ‘* Where is the maiden of 
mortal strain who may wed with the Baron of ‘T'rier- 
main?’ I fear she cannot be extant on this wicked 
earth.” 

“TI should have little pretension to the prodigy if 
she existed,” he replied, coldly. ‘‘ Miss Danvers is 
surely most sarcastic this morning.”’ 

‘sAnd Mr, Neville was most neglectful last night,” 
she said, softly. 

So softly, indeed, that when the tones came’ from 
euch fair lips, and with such liquid eyes bent on him 
to whom they were addressed, it was no easy task to 
resist the fascination. 

“In what respect ?”’ he said. ‘tI can scarcely be- 
lieve I could be guilty of such forgetfulness, or that 
you could deign to notice it, if 1 were such a bar- 
barian.”’ 

* You wrong me, even if you do not belie your- 
self,” she replied, in the same liquid, silver tone. 
“I was entirely among strangers, aud I missed the 
attention and presence of an old friend. But you 
were too much occupied with the fair heiress to re- 
member your engagement to an insignificant damsel 
of your own party.” 

“ When—how ?” he exclaimed, eagerly. 

“You were sitting out with Miss Pomerays for 
your waltz; the dialogue lasted during two dances,” 
she replied, with a reproachful smile. * Was mot 
mine a fair deduction from such premises ?’’ 

“No; a thousand times no,"’ he returned, his look 
giving yet more serious earnestness to his words. 
“ You were courted by another and far more eligible 
admirer, It would have been simple presumption 
in me to interfere between you for any selfish grati- 
fication of mine.” 

“ May I believe—am I to forgive you?” she said, 
archly. 

“ As you would in the warmth of yon suner the 
attraction of the magnet,” he returned, warmly. 

A soft bloom mantled over the girl’scheeks as she 
listened, 

She leoked most lovely as the unwonted emotion 
thrilied through her veins, and then lowered her 
dlue-veined lids with # softuess that was most 
flattering to the lone and obsoure Eustace. 

“ Miss Danvers, ate oruel, you are exciting 
presumptuous in my mind,” he said, im- 
p-tnously, “ You must know that [ ought not even 
to dream thatany woman would bestow on ma one 
second and kindly thought,” 

“Why are you to be thus tabooed and exiled, Mr. 
Neville?” she asked, in q sweet, low tone, “ Have 
you some aversion to the sex, im true monkish 
fashion ?” 

“ No—no; far from that,” he returned. “TI have 
but too sensitive a heart for my own peace, Still 
there are circumstances that make me shrink from 
all such pleasant syren songs as if they were the 
knell of my happiness.” 

**May I not know why ?—as a true friend, even 
though Iam unlucky enough to be a woman,” she 
asked, sportively. 

‘*Bimply because I believe a shadow hangs over 
my destiny that I would not extend to any other 
human being,” he returned. ‘“ ! have been brought 
up, as it were, underachillcloud. My father’s was 
@ gloomy and, I might almost say, morose nature— 
my mother died while I was young. I was brought 
up asan alien from friends and country, and with 
only the stern, silent presence of my father to cheer 
me, until I at lest left my home under a hardly 
‘wrung consent. 

“Ts it not a fair inference that some gloomy des- 
tiny has presided over my life to keep me apart from 
my kind?” he added, with a splendid smile breaking 
over his face and illumining, so to speak, at once the 
dark foreboding of his words and his grave, noble 
features. 

“If so, Miss Pomeroys and her cousin might well 
be under the same ban,” returned Zoe, with an 
answering smile. “I pever saw such a stern, 
morose, forébidding individual as the general.” 

“And that, perhaps, gave me a greater rapport 
with Miss Pomeroys,” he observed, eagerly. “There 
was some such look in her uncle’s face as I have 
sometimes seen in my father’s. And then her father’s 
fate was so dreadful for her to look back on, It is 
like a blood mark on her white skin.” 

You are indeed poetical in your fancies,” she re- 

fed. “he fair Melanie’s improving you, Mr. 

eville. But,” she added, with a rapid change of 

tone as she marked the quick shadow on his face, 
“that is butan idle jest. I only meant thut there 
is something imaginative and romantic iu such syin- 

thies that insensibly touches a sensitive nature. 
Tesaiee the light bandinage.” 

“Forgive!” he rejoined, taking her hand in his. 
“It is I who need forgiveness for my rude churlish- 
ness, I do believe there is some magic about you, 
geet Zoe,” he continued, with a look that made her 


heart peat violently. “You seem to comprehend 
and then sport with my fancies, and dispel ther 
morbid mischief at your will. It-ie«e healthful 
atmosphere one breathes near to you.” 

Zoe gave a bright little laugh. : 

It was like a peal of silver bells, and it came on 
Eustace Neville’s ear with a cheering, not a grating 
sound, in its gay mirth. 

“It is simply the result of mingled impertinence 
and yet true sympathy,” she said, gently. ‘Do you 
know, Mr. Neville, that I have remarked a streage | 
morbid gloom hangs over men who have no sisters 
to torment them. I really think it is like still waters 
—they get stagnant and poisoned for want of some 
rough wind to trouble them. Shall I accept the 
office,” she added, laughingly, “ and prepare you for 
the influences of some of the ‘soft feminines’ who 
think it treason to see.a fault in their lovera?’’ 

“Then you do not think love is blind?” he asked, 
still fascinated by the arch varietions of her mood. 








two sa closely ‘canneoted, and who yét seemed so 
wnsuited ret genial to exch iother, 

““‘ I liked y-dsennox.so muh, uncle,” she re- 
sumed. ‘She has such a graceful charm about her, 
rand sho-ié’s0 pretty. How is it we never met her 
“before, I wonder? She told me they lived within 
five miles of the Castle,” ° cme 

“I ghould have-thought you were sufficiently 
aware thatI have not kept up any connections in 
the county, Melanie,” returned the general, ‘with 

was an ial where she was 
concerned. ‘However, Iam glad for you to finda 
safe and eligible friend, I prefer young matrons 
like Lady Lennox to vain, thoughtless girls of your 
own age for your associates, remember. 
ie’s reply was forestalled by her cousin. 

*Tecarosly with you, sir,” he remarked. “1 

watched <n and her young friend, Miss 
[pretty closely last night, and I considered 


; ‘the latter as far more reticent and quiet than her 





“1? Certainly not. Or, if itis, I should 
it must be fearfully oh ae 
laughingly. ‘* Now, 

least inclined to ~ somnae 
exaggerating every de 

in question may have, and imagining a 
which he is guiltless, so that if he isjof 
spectability | shall bec 


“Then the strongest symptom of your oleation 
i a 


will be an apparent aversion ?” he 
quiring tone, and a quick yet interested 


exclaimed, with an 
long ey 


rch glance from be 


And then springing away from the window where | 


they had been stand - throwing herself on a 
low ottoman, sceeatiilliens game of play with 
Lady Lenvox's beautiful Skye,who was duly flattered 
by the attention. 

Eastace Neville watched her in silence, 


Perhaps he was bewitched by the } and 


grace which every charming attitude 


Perhaps the thought crossed his t the | 


sportive torment of the pet dog was 
emblem of her playful predictions as t # mere) 
manent love, 

In any cave, if Zoe desired to his whole 
thoughts and attention, hier object was gained. 

Eustace — to speculate om her motives and real 
character his reflections ea Melanie’s peculiar 
fate and claims on his thy were obscured, if 
not forgotten, in her more iant rival. Yet his 
was no light nor changeful mature toeport with any 
woman's love or 


It might well be that Zoe Danvers was more. con-| 


gesial to this naturally reserved son of a stern-and 
mysterious father, 





CHAPTER V. 

Love may come and love mny go, 

And fly like a bird fvom tree to tree; 
But i will love no more—no more 

Till Lilen Adair comes back to ma, 
Bitterly w2pt I over the stone, 

Bitter:y weeping I turned away. 
There lies the body of Ellen Adair 

And there the heart of Edward Grey, 

“Wert, Melanie, my love, did your ball gnite 
answer your expectations ?” said General Po.neroys, 
as the three permanent inhabitants of the stately 
castle sat at alate breakfast, about the same hour 
when their manner and characters were being dis- 
cussed by their late guests. 

The girl looked up with a bright smile, though 
there was a slight pensiveness mingled with its 
gaiety. 

“Oh, yes, uncle. I should indeed be most un- 
grateful were I not delighted,’ she replied. “It is 
a great deal more than | could expect or deserye to 
have such a splendid féte in my honour,”she went 
on, rallying from the momentary depression that 
had, perhaps, betrayed itself in her first reply, 
“Do you not think so, Basil?” she ‘added, turning 
to hercousin, who was apparently far more occupied 
with a game-pie than with the little dialogue, 

He raised his eyebrows somewhat sardonically. 

**I presume my father did not think so, Melanie, 
and he is the best judge,” he replied, coldly. ™ Of 
course the young lady of the house is supposed te 
derive some prestige from these weary entertain- 
ments.” 

“Basil, I would suggest to you that such a cynical 
way of talking is bad taste, or extremély absurd 
views of society and life,” said the general, sternly, 
‘*T dislike the modern style which young men are so 
fond of affecting, as if nothing was sufficient to 
excite interest or pleasure.” 

Basil did not reply. 

It was the usual manner ‘in which he met his 
father’s not unfrequent reproofs. 












And Melanie hastened to interfere between the 


Sheis whom it would 
great advantage for to know, in my 


ya Iam willing, on some accounts, to study 
ideas and wishes where your cousin is con- 
* returned the general, with an attempt 

in his glance at his son. “So you 
Danvers?” he went on. “Were you 
— by her, my love?” he sdded, tarning to 


“That he will haye to find out for Shel: sed, oho sheryl siaingly" 


i. he 
’ ‘Denvento eee Basie 


be deny Miss even 
for rival.” ; 

Melanio was perhaps unverved and tired, or some 
hidden gave point to the taunt of hercynical 


sarcasm, 

Melanie felt in danger of breaking down utterly, 
albeit not used to such girlish weakness or caprices, 
and, some excuse for an abrupt departure 
from the breakfast-room, she sprang lightly away 
through the verandah, which led to a range of con- 
servatories and hothouses she was wont to 
spend the first hours of the morning like a fairy among 
her flower kingdom. 

Her footsteps had scarcely died away before 
General Pomeroys’s anger burst forth. 

‘Basil, I am at a loss to understand your dis- 
courtesy to your cousin, more especially after what 
passed last night between ua,” he said, sternly. 

“And I am equally perplexed to comprehend 
your remarkable induigemee aud i to your 
niece, sir,” was the undaunted reply. “It is an 
extraordinary, and, I must say, extremely unjust and 
unwise mode of conduct where I am concerned.” 


from his own immediate family. ¥ 

Hig eyes flashed fire and ‘his were sternly 
compressed till the very blood seemed to start ‘from 
the wounded fibres. 

‘Why, what do you mean? "What do you inti- 
mate?” he gasped. 

“ Nothing,” returned the young man, coolly. “It 
is for you to comprehend your own ‘motives, sir. 
I suggest nothing, saye that it is to me an incom- 
prehensible and cruel injustice.” 

“And you would imply that you have ‘cause to 
complain—you,” exclaimed the general; ‘bitterly, 
“ you, who owe all to me—all ?” 3 * : 

And he “ nigh rom ox at the mouth with sup- 
pressed and concentrate passion, : 

“ Bxouse me, sir, if I do not see the reason of your 
remarks,” was the cynical response. “An eaecident, 
totally unconnected with yourself and your plans 
and wishes, made you master of the family estates, 
and of course gave me the position of their heir. Am 
i to consider that it was by your agency and your ar- 
rangements that all this came about?” 

The general was white with passion as the ashes 
of flaming and heated coal. 

“ Basil,” he said, hoarsely, “one word more of 
such an insolent calumny and you shall lose every 
shilling to which you believe yourself to be ‘the 
heir.” 
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The young man laughed incredulonsly, 
«4. “Scarcely, while the law of entail stands good, I 
shoald im “he replied. “It needs the consent 
of two, or I ammuch mistaken, to its alteration, And 
Iam not very generously inclined to.cut my own 
throat in the matter. Moreover, I could appeal to 
your own. better feelings and judgment, sir, whether 
such would not be the impression conveyed to every 
telative or friend whom we Your own and 
only child should certainly have the preference over 
your niece, even were she your brother's orphan,” 
he went on, in.an vehemence. ‘ And yet 
she is petted, aduleted, while I am repressed, tyran- 
nized over, hated. Is it not’ enough to acidulate 
and rankle one’s blood?” he went on, angrily; ‘‘to 
‘torn natural affeetion to-gall aud hate?” 

‘General Pomeroys ‘tad covered his face with his 
hands during this outburst, 

But when he at length raised his head and looked 
fixedly and‘unshrinkingly at his son the weakness, 
had such existed, was past, and only the rugged 


strength and ed-will were visible in its ex- 
pression, 
“TJ might perhaps have expected this,” ‘he ‘replied, 


“Tt is the natural result of over laxity and the wilful 
self-aasertion of petted youth. ‘Still, Basil, i¢ is 
hard to bear from my only child!” 

There was no weak plaint, only @ fine and digni- 
fied reproach in the accents. 

And Basil instinctively shrank beneath fhe un- 
flinching gaze of the full dark eyes.bent  penetrat- 
ingly on duis, q 

“T am mot wishing to press any nabecoming or 
pepper Tyra he-said,eullenly, “There are 
many » ingredients, im every mess; and my 
es See in the same manner, 
of smail,<co ous droppings. But what you said 
last night certainly brought the whole to « crisis. 

“Iwan perfectly wderstand and despise the weak 
preferences for a puling girl that gives Melanie such 
an-advantage over me,” he went on. “ But lam deter- 
mined not to complete the folly by making her mis- 
tress of the ‘castle now, and ‘1 will not degrade 
myself by marrying Melanie at your bidding, sir, 
‘or’ your desire.” 

And ‘he drew ‘his youthful figure up to the fall, 
aud ‘his face spoke defiance more determinately than 
his-words, 

General Pomeroys appeared well nigh stunned by 
‘the impetuons declaration. 

His face was white and rigid ae if a cataleptic 
stroke had seized him. 

And his hands were clenched till an unconscious 
cry of escaped, him when the nails went fairly 

the skin, 

“Basil, unaay those words! do not let moe find my 
only son disobedient to my cherished, my dearest, 
my solemn wishes,” fare rari 

The young man. well nigh thrilled under that un- 
earthly voice that spoke rather of emotion than 


actual anger. 

But still the interests were too powerful to be thus 
yielded up. 

And his answer was firm and unyielding. 

“ Father, you cannot but confess I am asserting 
the first privilege of manhood, the cight of choosing 
@ life’s compazion and securing ® life's Lappiness. 
I -will not ‘marry where ny heart and inclinations 
do not go with the ‘head. I should hate Melanie 
were she forced on me ‘as ~ el Ra Son you in 

ur each tinets as not my 
be ce Ben chats? Had you not the joy and 
privilege of throngh your youth with her 
you loved best?” - ; 

Basil’s utterance was rapid and eager. His eyes 
‘were with the excitement of the moment, 

Bat even his feverish impetuosity was ims manner 
cooled by the corpse-like pallor, tte ‘fire-flashing 
eyes, and the rigid .attitade of the father whom he 
thus addreased 


“Basil, peace. Youare insolent, prying into what 
concerns you not,” said the general, in unnatural, 
nervous tones, which might have come better from a 
sleep-walker than a being in a.conscions state. “ It 
is enough, that I canried ont the plans which met 
the full approval of :all, concerned. For you, my 
son,” he went on,.ina more passionate antl pleading 
tone, ‘‘D will demand enly the same compliance with 
the long-cherished, darling wishes of my _ heart. 
Basil, Basil, only eonsider the inducements to the 
plan I have formed,” he went, tte 

, lovely, as a prince esire, the 
Lad nenaipeneunates her birth and life plead 
toushingty to us for love and care. Had it been’ 
otherwise, had the catastrophe not occarred, she 
would have been heiress to all save the entailed 
possessions of our’race. Where could you. find a 
sweeter bride? where a marriage that could com- 
bine such advantages, heal such wounds, unite such 
contending interests ?” he went on, as éf.a torrent of 
eloguence was ‘pouting from ‘his fips, Shall an 


‘insane jealousy, a perverse ‘caprice, destroy yourself 
and all?” 

Basil’s heart had perhaps been t and 
‘by the ‘ontburst of ‘his father’s fond and anxious 
pleading: But this last reproach hardened his very 
Boul to flint. 

‘Pardon me, sir, I am willing to do mucli to please 


hel in a 





As Melanie grew older, as the time drew near for 
/her to emerge from the school-room inte the world, 
Alice still resolved to preserve her post near her 


charge. 

And patiently and diligently she,prepared for the 
new acquirements of the débutente by acquiring the 
accomplishments belonging ‘to -the maid of a débu- 


and obey you,” ‘he replied: “But ‘this is a caprico | ¢ante, 


‘that I decline gratifying, I feel that it would lead 
to misery—perh ‘to crime—on my “part. My 
heart asserts itself too strongly, I doubt mot ‘that 
my cousin ‘will find herself equally reluctant to en- 
dure such tyrannical bonds,” ‘he ‘went on, witha 
touch of his old:cynical manner. 

“ And how do you know that, how-dare'you pretend 
to read’ the secrets of that pure, ‘trae heart,” ex- 
‘claimed the general, bitterly. ‘ Basil, from the hour 
that she was an orphan, from the day she was 
brought ‘to me and my ‘caro’ as ‘o helpless ‘babe, 
scarcely admitted to the church (or the world, my 
resolve was taken, she ‘has been ‘kept secluded from 


‘all Chance of diverted from my ‘will, or-turned 
from her natural affection for yourself, perhaps. 
knows it not, wishes, believes it not, Basil. 


can interpret its feelirgs,”’ -he pleaded, more gently.) 
“ She loves ‘you with ali ¢he strenyth of.« finst love. 
All offers iteétf to ‘you in her that ican tempt man’s 
love and sympathy andavariceand pride, Willtyou in 
mere caprice and rebellion refuse the prize for which 
so many would contend ?” 

“Then let them have their fair chance ‘in the 
lists,” returned the young man, with a shrug. “I 
have no ambitian to them ‘in the race. 

“ Pather,” he went on, after a brief pause, “I 
will only yield ‘thus far to your'caprice or desire for 
your only son, ‘your nearest ‘heir.’ Strould. Melanie 
not find « cpngetiial ‘husband before I come of age, I 
will again ask my heart whether I-could ‘then make 
her my wife, end till then I will not ongage myself 
to any otherswoman,. ° . 

‘*Bat whether Molanie’s father came to his end 
froma villwin’s hand or Heaven’s providence, is no 
argument with me, I shall not feel myself bound to 
atone for a murdere:’s crime, or sell myself to 
compensate to Melanie for a loss she does not feel. 
Soend your. kindly intentions, father, and I have too 
“much of your own spirit to ‘turn from my resolve.” 

‘The young man rose and walked haughtily from the 
room favee before the general wasaware, but when 
the closed the door'behind him the old man-sank back 
in his chair and raised his eyey'to the sky ‘in depre- 
cating agony. — 

“ Can it’be?” he murmured. “ Is it to: beso soon aud 
go keen ‘inthe pang? Melanie, my own poor dar- 
ling, must thoa be the victim? Foolish, wilfal 
boy, beware! ‘Her very hair in its shining lustreis 
more precious than thy whole ungrateful, stubborn 
Tife. Yes, yes, T have sworn, and it shall »be kept, 
were it to cost the remnant of my poor existence aud 
the future of that perverse, umnatural son.” 

‘And he clasped his ‘hands as if to cement the vow, 
and after some minutes silent contest with the 
strange psssions ‘that shook his whole firm, stalwart 
frame, he staggered from the room as if he bad re- 
ceived some heavy blow, and went to his apart- 
ments, —_— 

a CHAPTER VI. 

elgin ot the tutions andl tee Warubeg vo 

oer i an voice 

Of nature utters audibly within 
The general moral-—tel: us that repose 
Desdhlike as this but of far longer span 
Is coming on us—that the weary crowd 
Who now enjoy a temporary 
Shall.soon taste lasting quiet. 

“War ails my heart’s treasure, my precious 
nursling?” asked Alice Brent, the ancient nurse and 
present attendant of the young Melanie, as she came 
some hours afterwards to prepare her-young lady for 
the dinner, where some ‘two or three of the guests 
who had remained for the shooting in the Castle pre- 
serves were expected back from their day's sport. 

Alice was 4 woman of perhaps not more than some 
five-and-forty years, though in some respects she had 
the air and appearance of at least some five or more 
‘years than that age. 

And the grave style which she still adopted 
she had never altered since her lady’s death. 

It wasa plain~black robe, with -white plain linen 
collar and cuffs, and hair drawn back under a kind 
of nan’s hood, rather than a modern cap. 

Still her features were fine and well marked, her 
brow still smooth; her skin. without the wrinkles or 
the-sallow tint).of age; and the grave, subdued man- 


ner, and the unfailing devotion to the young creature 


she had tended, from her. bicth accorded well with 
the colourless, calm face and the utter abstraction 
from all other pleasures or duties which were Alice 
Brent’s characteristics, . 

She had bent in. all respects her life to this self- 





imposed task, 


“ But I who'ean-read better her pure young heart |}. 
| pensive look. 


And when Melanie at Jast was prouounced ready 
forthe gay world, when the long-silent hails of the 
‘astle oncoiagnin: resounded with music and laughter 
and dance, it was Alice's hands that arranged the 
rich tresses and dressed dn’ the graceful sobes the fair 
heroine of the night. 

Now that Melanie was.in.a different scene, and 
musing sadly in the solitude of her pretty sitting- 
‘foom over the mysterious and jpainfal past and pre- 
sent, Alice came softly and moiselessly to her side, 
‘and repeated the tender question ; 

“ What ails my treasure, my darling young lady, 
that she has forgotten all but.her own thoughts ? end 
rsad thoughts too,” she added, “or I mach mistake 
her sweet face, well as I knowiits every tone and 


Melanie looked up with a half-conscious, somewhat 


“Ie it deessing-time, Alice?” she asked, with an 
evasive quickness, as she saw through the open door 
thet her dinner toilette was duly laid out.ian the 
inner room, “I had no idea it was so late.” 

“No, becanse (you. were thinking so deeply, my 
dear young lady,” @eplied Alice, “ but the bell has 
Tong some little time,and we shall be hurried if we 
wait any longer. And you know there are some 
gentlemen to dinner, Miss Pomeroys,” she added, 
by way of impressing the urgenoy of the case.on her 
fair mistress, 

Melanie laughed. 

It. is so. seldom that one so young as she was loges 
all sense of the ladicrous, even in their most thought- 
fal moods, 

And the “‘bathos ” of Alice's conclusion struck 
her'so suddenly that her reverie was for the moment 
dispersed, and ehe sprang away to the next room, 
followed by her attendant. j 

It was not till.she was fairly under Alice's hands, 
her long rich hair/in the process of braiding in the 
most becoming style that Alice eould sug gest, that 
the old grave look came over her sweet features. 

Alice watched her in the reflection of the mirror 
in silence for. some mizutes, ‘but it was not till Me- 
lanie herself broke the silence that she ventured to 
renew the subject mear hor heart, 

** Alice, you remember my father?” asked Miss 
Pomeroys, suddenly. 

“ Certainly, Miss Melanie. Have I not nursed you 
since you were @ month old? and it was not till your 
christening that—that he—” 

“ Was murdered,” put in the girl, seeing that her at- 
tendant stopped in some embarrassment.“ Alice,I have 
often longed to know all that happened then, but my 
uncle can never bear to hear it even alluded to, and 
I did not like ‘to vex him by any questions.” 

* No, he was terribly cut up by it, Miss Melante,” 
returned the maid. “I neversaw a gentleman 60 
shocked—so stunned, one might say, as he was when 
his brother was found and brought home, lifeless 
and blood-stained. He was almost as bad as my 
poor lady, your dear mother, Miss Melanie,” con- 
tinued Alice, as she rapidly twisted the coils in 
artistic fashion round her young mistress’s head, 

Melanie shuddered involuntarily. 

“How long was it before he was found ?” ‘she 
asked, “I mean after it was supposed the marder 
was committed?” 

“Well, not so very long, the doctors thought, 
taiss,”’ returned the woman. “The body was not 
cold and the blood was not ary on the wound when 
the keepers found him in the ‘woods; and though 
he had been away from home for some three or four 
hours, yet no one had'time ‘to get alarmed or sur- 
prised, the more so because your mamma was still 
weak and ill, yon see, Oh! it was a dreadfal shock 
for her, poor, dear lady, and she never recovered it, 
never. She wept over yon, young innocent that 
you were, till your baby face was wet with her 
tears,” pursued the woman, with the vehemence of 
strong and pent-up feeling. “And then she faded 
and drooped like a ‘stricken flower, till at last she 
went to join your father in Heaven.” 

Melanié’s eyes were dry and hot. 

She was in some strange fashion parched, as it 
were, from the natural moisture that might have re- 
lieved her fevered ‘brain; and her vuice was un- 
naturally hard as she inquired once more of the 
agitated woman, in whose eyes a softer moisture wag 
gathering es she recalled the past: 

“Alice, who was supposed to dothe deed? Was 
any one accused—any one tried for the murder?” 
“ Dear Miss Melanie, what can’male you so anxious 





to sake up all these terrible tales, which are not for 
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such a bright young creature as you, just entering 
into the world, as one may say?” returned Alice, 
sadly. 

be oe mind, I only want to know. I have a right 
to know,” Melanie replied, firmly. “If you do not 
answer me, I will ask for information elsewhere.” 

“No—no, that shall never be, dear child,” ex- 
claimed Alice, losing all save the warm instinct of 
love for her nursling in the excitement of the 
moment. “I only thought that it was no time to 
sadden your young life by such gloomy subjects. 
Still, if you are determined, I had rather it was from 
my lips that you should hear the truth. The person 
who was suspected—ay, and well nigh proved to be 
your dear father’s murderer, was one who had been 
his rival with my dear lady in her maiden days and 
who had never forgiven your father for having won 
her away from him. Bat though my Lord Seaforth 
could not be fully condemned, owing te the plea 
that your father might have been shot by accident by 
the poachers, who were very busy just then, still, 
neither the judge, nor jury, nor any one else, I may 
say, acquitted him. They only said it was ‘not 
proven,’ which to anybody who values their reputation 
means nothing at all,” she went on, indignantly. 
‘**And so Lord Seaforth thought, for he went away 
from Scotland and was never heard of by the general 
more. ‘Though I did understand from an old servant 
of his that he went off to America and was still 
living in the backwoods, And so long as he stayed 
there I suppose no one would trouble themselves 
about him, wicked man that he is.” 

“ But you do not suppose that he is dead, Alice ?’’ 
observed the girl, in'a calm tone, 

“Dear me, Miss Melanie, how can I answer you ?” 
replied the woman, deprecatingly. I have never 
heard a word breathed about his name for this 
fifteen years or more, but I suppose there would have 
been some talk about it if he were dead and another 
come to the title and estates, so I should think he is 
still alive, Miss Melanie.” 

“Was he married ?” again questioned the girl. 

“ Not that I know of ; but I really can’t say,”’ was 
Alice’s unsatisfactory reply. “I never knew much 
about him till after the murder, and then I was so 
much taken up ‘with my dear lady and you, ‘poor 
darling, innocent baby, that I cared little where he was 
or what he did, the miserable man. But I shouldsay 
not, or else why should he be revengeful on your 
poor father, Miss Melanie, just because your mamma 
preferred one to the other, as any young ladyhas a 
ight to do ? only it’s a caution, for gentlemen are 
very hot tempered and jealous sometimes,” the 
woman went on, in a warning, meditative tone, 

Melanie gave asad smile at the philosophical moral 
drawn from the long-past tragedy. 

(Tobe continued.) 





CELEBRATED TOMBS IN GLOUCESTER 
CATHEDRAL. 


But a truce to bishops, for the whole legendary 
history of Gloucester Cathedral centres itself round 
the tomb of Edward II., the murdered king. Now 
we do not murder kings every day. Great architects 
and great antiquaries have pronounced the tomb of 
this weak, ill-starred man to be one of the finest 
sepulchral monuments in Great Britain, both for 
elegance and ingenuity of design. Its special beauty 
is, that it is built for the cathedral, and blends with 
it in every part. In a word (or, at least, two or three) 
it is a chef d’cuvre of English fourteenth-century 
work, and is, perhaps, one of our finest and most per- 
fect relics of medisaval art. 

It is built in three stories, the solemn figure of the 
king resting on the lower one, and the other two 
consist of pierced pinnacles. The face was probably 
modelled after death, for the expression is one of pain ; 
the attitude is full of repose and dignity, Centuries 
have passed, and yet time has wrought little injury 
upon this king!y.monument. This record of Edward 
IlI.’s love for his unhappy father is still almost per- 
fect. All that has gone are the jewels in the circlet 
round the forehead, the bottom of the sceptre, the 
cross on the globe which the king holds in his left. 
hand, and the rays of the crown, There Edward 
lies, still,as on that September night when Maltra- 
vers and Gournay stole from the castle room, scared 
and pale, and the castle still rang with the murdered 
man’s shrieks. 

Dallaway attributes this monument to the sculptor 
of that of John of Eltham, at Westminster Abbey, 
which is of precisely the same date, The canopy 
resembles that over the glorious Scaliger tomb 
at Verona, and the monuments of Charles V, of 
France, and Jane de Bourbon at St. Denis. Rysbrach 
used to stand silent by this tomb, which, Buckler 
says, is only equalled in design and execution by the 
Percy monument at Beverley. 

The white stags on the tomb are family badges of 
Edward, borne afterward and even still more dis- 
eraced, by KichardII, They gave rise to the vulgar 





Gloucestershire tradition that the murdered king 
was conveyed to his cathedral grave in # chariot 
drawn by white s 

Another pet al interesting tomb is that of 
the wretched Robert Curthose, Duke of Normandy. 
This most unhappy prince, put to death wee savage 
brother Rufus, was originally buried in centre of 
the choir, opposite the high altar, with a stone over 
him marked with a cross and an effigy of Irish oak, 
The corenal is composed of pearls, strawberry leaves, 
and fleurs-de-lis alternately, There is no helmet or 
crest. ‘Ihe surtout is Norman, and so are the chain 
mail tunic and the wheel spurs. The buff breeches 
are an invention, The sword belt, hilt, and girdle 
are Ang on, 

This interesting figure was broken to pieces by 
the Puritan troopers, but repaired after the restora- 
tion by Sir Humphrey ‘Tracy, of Stanway. The coats 
of arms, which are a poor Ya of ned seeeet 

les, lions rampant, and flying seem ve 
bean painted, ne. Fosbrooke, in the reign of 
Henry IV., and they form # mixture of the arms of 
France and England. 


BLAME NOT THE SIGH. 

Biame not the sigh the o’ercharged breast, 

E’en mid the bower of gladness heaves ; 
The pang of sorrow, when represt, 

A deeper pang of sorrow gives. 
In vain the voice of mirth would ring— 

In vain these bowers the eye would greet, 
When no responsive echoing 

Within the bosom makes them sweet. 


Blame not the sigh—although it may 
A wearied, withered heart confess, 
Though many a pang it leaves, oh, say, 
Will it not leave one pang the less ? 


A gloom around it may impart 
Remembrance of your woes awaking; 
But though it cannot heal the heart, 
It yet may keep that heart from rai 








WASTED AFFECTIONS, ; 

Women are always throwing their affections away 
on something which doesn’t value that waste of raw 
material one iota—on week-old babies, with puckered 
faces and open mouths; on watery-eyed poodles, 
who bite the fingers that stuff their mouths with 
pound-cake ; and on cats, who are the type of all 
selfishness; greedy, green-eyed monsters, with cold, 
cruel eyes,and awful voices. When they haven’t 
any of these things to idolize, they generally do 
worse, and fall in love with the meanest man they 
know—some bragging lady-killer, as dostitute of 
heart as he is of brains, perhaps ; never the best man 
within reach, by any means. If any man is hurt 
and jilted, itis always some grand fellow who has 
laid his heart down at her feet and loves her utterly, 
while she risks ber happiness by marrying an 
animated tailor’s fashion-plate, who doesn’t care a 
fig for her—who, it may be, thought only of her 
marriage portion when he popped the question. 

Once or twice I have heard some dear old man 
tell his early story. It has been much the same 
thing—an early love for such a very darling girl. 
Then some little trouble—a separation; she married 
some one else—and for him there was a long life 
spent with sweet, sad memories. 

These are not the men who flirt like butterflies 
from flower to flower. They are constant and pure, 
and the little idiots would have been happy as their 
wives: Often they are great men in some quiet way, 
and names that would have honoured any woman 
live after them. But still what is life’s sweetest 
was not for them. The holy bond of loving mar- 
riage which they hold so dear was denied them, 
while bad men have it to break. 

But I must stop; for do you know my Aunt 
Rebecea, who lives in the country, gave me a guinea- 
pig the other day, a very young one, all white snout 
and squeal, and he is the dearest little creature ever 
born ; and I must go and make corn-starch blanc- 
mange to feed him with, for I hear him squealing 
terribly, and I am 60 excessively attached to him. 








Tur Lord Mayor of London will make a state visit 
to Dublin on the occasion of the forthcoming rifle 
contest between Ireland and America. He will be 
accompanied by his sword-bearer, chaplain, tram- 
peters, state coach and horses, aod other officers, 

Tue Paris Salon this year contains 2,019 oil- 
paintings, 803 drawings, watercolours, chalks, 
miniatures, and enamels ou china and copper, 620 
pieces of sculpture. 46 medals, ete., 105 arciuitectural 
designs, 230 engravings, and 34 lithographs, 

Hustaxp AND WiFe.—ln the domestic empire, 
and in all the great arrangements of life, the husband 


has controlling influence. Itis his right to rule; and 
where reason and persuasion fail to unite her choice 
with his, submission is the duty of the wife. She 
ought to do it cheerfully, and always make his cause 
her own. Nothing can be more embarrassing to the 
enterprise, or injurious to the success of the husband, 
than constant opposition from her, whose office it is 
to encourage and help. No one can be the keeper of 
another’s conscience, On religious opinion and 
duty, therefore, thé-husband can assume no author- 
fs ‘gaan & presumptuous usurpation of the divine 





SCIENCE, 


_. Toe New Ironcisp.—From an.account received 
a qpoente that the ‘‘Devastation’’ behaved very 
well on her outward trip to Lisbon. When off 
Ushant short chopping seas broke over her fore- 
par Pebesing next day to a heavy westerly swell, 
wi ly. tried. the ship in all positions, 
but she rolled only 7 deg. and pitched 7 deg., be- 
having admirably. » however, broke com- 
pplabely waver her turrets. On the 2lst., 32 rounds 
were i to test her capability in action at sea, 
with gratifying results. It is understood that the 
“Devastation ” will not return to England, but 
fan remain at Malta for Mediterranean coast de- 
ence. 

Szxeine Stars.—If a@ man falls so as to strike 
his head violently on the ice or on the pavement, or 
if he gets a blow over hia eye, he is said to “ gee 
stars.’ The cause of this curious phenomenon is 


‘} found in a péculiarity of the optic nerve. The 


function of that nerve is to'convey:to the brain tho 
impression of light. It recognizes nothing in tho 
world but light. It is susceptible to no other im- 
pression.’ Or, if acted —— any other agent, 
it communicates to the the intelligence of 
the presence’ of that agent by sending along its 
fibres flashes of light only. Irritate this nerve 
with a-probe or other instrument, and it conveys 
no sensation of pain, but simply that of luminous 
sparks. The pain of the blow on the eye, or the 
head, is realized through the nerves of general sen- 
sation; but, unsusceptible to pain or any cther 
feeling, the optic nerve sends to the brain its re- 
port of the shock by sparks, and “stars,” 
The young doctor who died recently after falling 
upon, his umbrella and ptncturing his eye and 
brain with one of its steel ribs, complained of in- 
tense light in the eye for ever darkened. 

CotouRED CONFECTIONERY.—It may not be 
uninteresting, to.some of our readers to see what 
kind of poisons are administered in the form of oo- 
loured candy to the young Hungarians at home. 
Professor, Ballo, of Pesth, who has been analysing 
them, reports that in 13 specimens of red candy 
which he tested he found that 11 were colouted 
with cochineal and 2 with fuchsin. Of 12 bines, 2 
were ultramarine, 1 indigo-carmine, 2 aniline bluse 
and 8 Prussian blue, Of 88 yellows, 31 were chrome 
yellow, 49 were Dutch pink, and 3 a salt:of binitro- 
naphthol. Of 18 greens, 4 were Paris green, 8 chrome 
green, 2 ultramarine green, and 4 sap green. The 
so-called iron yellows were chrome yellows, and the 
so-called substitute for. carmine was an arseni- 
ous fuchsin. Of these.colours the Paris green, 
chrome green, and chrome yellows are poisonous ; 
and their use should be ibited, and so should 
that of fuchsin, for only cheaper and arsenious 
sorts are The action of binitro-naphthol salts 
is entirely unknown, and hence their use should not 
yet be permitted. To make confectionery 
cheaper, its weight is increased by sulphate of 
baryta and other adulterations. 

A MaMMotH CANNON.—Tie gr¢wea ot the 81- 
ton gun is vigorously proceeding, and its immense 
proportions are becoming more a pert at every 
stage. The inner tube and some of the strengthening 
coils haye been.shrunk together, and the gun in its 
embryo state now stands half hidden in the new 
shrinking pits atthe Royal Gun Factories at the 
Royal Arsenal, Woolwich, waiting until the crane 
above it is sufficiently strengthened to lift it out. 
Beside it rests the great double coil which is to 
encompass the breech, after it has been welded into 
compactness under the great hammer, and the only 
remaining portion, the trunnion ring, which is to 
be shrunk on over all, lies close by. This trunnion 
ring is believed to be the largest ever made, and it 
has cost about 600/. Thedouble -coil will«,be 
welded some time during the present week, and the 
operation willbe carried ovt during the night, in 
order to avoid any risk of disturbance by specta- 
tors. The 40-ton hammer, which was thought; fit 


‘| for anything inthe shape of gun-making when it 


large enough to:deal with this il, and s: 

any farther advance be ein the size of. the 
Woolwich Infants, a still more, powerful hammer 
will have to be provided, The coil. stands .abont 


was erected’ about a year ago, will be it ahaa 
co 





8 ft. high, and hen is. placed upright, on the anvii 
there willl . lary little free play for the hammer, 
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WINIFRED WYNNE; 
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THE GOLDSMITH’S DAUGHTER, 
‘BY THE avrmor oF 


* The Lost Coronet,” “ One Sparkle of Gold,” etc. 


—_ > 
CHAPTER XXXVII. 
justice be thy plea, consider this— 
That in the course of justice none of us 
Should see salvation. We do pray for mercy, 
And that same prayer doth teach as all to render 
The deeds of mercy. 

_ Lorn 8r. Joun, now raised to the higher style and 
title of Lord Bolingbroke, was idly lounging over 
his fragrant cocoa, and the less spicy contents of 
‘the small sheet that then represented what is now 
the voluminous and important newspaper press of 
England. But in the case in question, he seemed 
to be more than usually impressed with part, at any 
rate, of its contents. 

His eyes rested on it with reiterated attention 
and an ae of mingled interest and surprise 
rested on his speaking features that deepened with 
‘® renewed perusal. 

“Strange, very strange!” he said to himself. 
** How can it be possible for a man in such a posi- 
‘tion 80 completely to forget all that is honourable 
and due to himself and his! It must be some un- 

infatuation to drive him thus downward 

to ruin and disgrace. But, in my judgment, it 

must be some public or private entanglement which 

could make him risk such infamy. What will my 

Lady Churchill say now, I marvel?” he con- 

inued, with a cold smile of triumph. “She is not 

fortunate, as it would seem, in her choice of protegés, 

May be her majesty is not much more to be envied 
in her own favourite.” 

Once more the keen-witted minister gave a not 
ill-pleased look of cynical satisfaction atthe report 
hhe had been reading. Then, swallowing the re- 
mainder of his breakfast, he rose from the table, 
and was preparing to repair to his library, where a 
busy morning’s work awaited him, when the door 
opened and his servant appeared, with a look of un- 
usual mystery on his imperturbable features. He 
had served Bt. John since his boyhood as confi- 
dential attendant, and when the young statesman 
berrcacaren yey brilliant public yen Peo yeee or foo 

more importan it of presiding 
over the numerous applicants for his master’s 
favourable reception. 

And he certainly fulfilled its duties with admir- 
able judgment and caution, albeit he rather leant 





to the severe side of the office, in his zeal to save | 


CLOSING A FRIEND.] 


his master from unreasonable and vexatious suppli- 
cants. 

Thus, when his tall, thin figure and rigidly set 
features. presented themselyes to the Lord Boling- 
broke the statesman felt tolerably certain that 
some especial feason must exist for the exception to 
his general rule. 

“Please, my lord, a female wants to see you,” 
came in his wooden tones that failed to convey the 
slightest meaning by their accents. 

“Who is she, Stanton?” asked Lord Bolingbroke, 
with more anxiety, perhaps, than he would have ex- 
perienced with any ordinary master of the cere- 
monies. 

“Young, my lord, good-looking. I think she 
knows what she wants, which most of them don’t, 
to my thinking,” was the cautious reply. ‘‘She 
said it was of importance that she should see your 
lordship, and that if you did not think sowhen you 
had heard her business, she would depart at once. 
So, perhaps, you would be so condescending, my 
lord. It’s seldom I should ask it,’’ went on the 
man, with a touch of real interest in his manner 
that actually made his master open his eyes in as- 
tonished inquiry. 

“She must be a witch to have conquered you, 
Stanton,” he replied, amiling. ‘‘I think I hardly 
dare to encounter her, but since sho has actually 
worked sucha miracle it were pity for it to bein 
vain. Yes, I will see her, but tell her she must be 
brief, or half her talo may chance to be untold. 
Shew her in the library, Stanton.” 

Tho man obeyed without farther parley. It was 
no habit of his to waste words in any case, 

And especially where time was an object, it was 
~ for him to risk the interests of his protegée by 
so doing. 

Lord Bolingbroke waited nevertheless for a brief 
space ere he passed to the apartment where he had 
ordered his visitor to be conducted. 

A singular expression passed over his face, half 
sad, half cynical. : 

Perhaps he entertained a wild fancy that might 
or might not prove true, and for which he desired 
to be prepared. : 

His was no plastic nature, and yet there might 
be a need for firmness even more rigid than he was 
wont to display if this all-conquering damsel 
should prove to be the heroine of more than one 
strange and startling scene. 

“Tt cannot be. Better for her and all that it 
were ended at once,” he muttered, as he raised his 
liead suddenly, and walked from the room to the 
usnal scene of his morning's labours. 

His hand rested for a momont on the lock ere he 











turned it to gain admission. Then he turned the 
handle and passed in. 

The tenant of the apartment was certainly, as 
Stanton had said, young, and gracefully modest in 
air and bearing. 

Her figure was half concealed in a long black 
veil, which was, however, thrown back so as to 
reveal a sweet, pale face, that was redeemed from 
any charge of sickly or faded pallor by the brilliant 
large eyes and the beantiful coral lips that were 
so mobile and so expressive. 

She cast back the shrouding veil yet more com- 
pletely as Lord Bolingbroke entered. But it scarcely 
needed the movement to reveal to him the beautiful 
face of Winifred Wynne. Nor had he been less 
prepared for the identity of his guest and the gold- 
smith’s daughter. 

‘“‘ Mistress Winifred, this is indeed unexpected,’” 
said the noblemen, with stately courtesy that might 
well daunt the stoutest heart. “ May I ask the 
object of your visit? I already stipulated that the 
statement must be brief,’’ he added, with even more 
freezing coldness. 

“IT know—I know,” said the girl, in her lowest 
tones, that were so feminine in their clear softness. 
“And I doubt not you guess already why I am 
ae my lord. It is to ask mercy and help at your 

nds.” 

“ Not for yourself, I presume?” said the noble- 
men. “ Be seated, fair mistress ; I am ready to hear 
you. Whom do you plead for ?”’ 

“For the Lord Clarence Seymour, now under a 
sentence of degrading imprisonment, and with the 
prospect of a yet more terrible punishment,”’ said 
the girl, firmly. ‘‘ My lord, I know no one else 
who can help in such acase but yourself. You 
have the power, and, I humbly hope, the will to 
save one of your own order from such disgrace and 
misery.” 

“Nay, Mistress Winifred, you do me at once too 
much and toolittle honour,’’ replied St. John. “It 
would certainly not be in my power to prevent the 
just sentence of the law taking effect; and forgive 
me when I say that most assuredly [ have no such 
desire. Spare me the pain of speaking more plainly, 
fair damsel,’’ he went on, with grave courtesy. 

Winifred’s cheeks flushed, but she was too 
earnestly bent on her mission to be thus easily re- 
pulsed, 

“Nay, my lord, do not so rapidly reject the 

rayer till you have he me,” she said, firmly. 
*I know what you must think. I know what you 
would say as to my boing thus bold, but it is a 
necessity if I would clear my conscience from the 
guilt of this poor gentleman's ruig,” 








he «il 
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Lord Bolingbroke shrugged his shoulders. 

“Tmay be obtuse, but really I cannot see the 
connection, Mistress Winifred,”’ he said, calmly. 

“Hear me, then, and I will explain, good my 
lord,” she returned, quickly, ‘I was forced to 
appear on his trial. I could but speak the truth, 
and yet I know—I believe from my very heart that 
it was a false accusation that I was thus forced to 
support.” : : 

“There again you bafile my poor wits,” said@he 
nobleman. : 

“Tt is just this, then,” said Winifred, quidkdy, 
“This young gentleman was indebted to my faither 
for a heavy sum, but the jewels that were pledged 
for the amount doubtless bore greater value in 
themselves, and to him they would be priqaem = 
his family heirlooms. He is accused of #he 
crime of stealing them while yet possansing 
money, and I could give no proof that sudk not 
thecase. But I do know thata foul wd wicked ao 
mity and treachery is entertained 
which my poor father’s death preventa from bdiag 
frustrated by his own just truth. Musb the immo- 
cent suffer on this score, my lord ?”” 

“But that is the woman's of your 
pleading, Mistress Winifred,” : viscount. 
‘‘How should others believe what is contrary to 
the evidence of other eyes and yourewn testimouy? 


the | betrayed. 


brow and glistening eyes. “I am well-nigh helpless 
in the matter. ‘The Lord Clarence has been con- 


punishment has not yet been absolutely fixed, I have 
reason 40 believe that it will not be a very mitigate 
one—under the aggravated circumstances of his 
rank and superior acquaintance with the law 
all that belongs to such offences. It would nee@a 
higher authority than mine to alleviate or sus 
evinifred’s head dro ped in silent sad 
yinifred’s he pped in silent sadness. 
“ Alas—alas! If this be so, all is indeeddogh, 
may be too late when the truth shall be 













—= 


he marked the flush of hopeand pleasure in the girl’s | advent of the simple, pleasant-looking fraulein, wha 


had arrived to bring some feminine comfort to the 


dreary bachelor household, especially as she arrived 
demned in a full and fair trial, and though his | from his own country and was of his kith and 


kin. 
But there was not much leisure for such specula- 
tion in the presen$ state of matters at the house- 


‘So the 





woman called into council her sole 


good 
pend |help, a youth of about fifteen, who called her aunt, 
‘whether entitled to such:telationship or not. Y 


And by dintofhis suggestions and active co-opera- 


4 ‘tion a oqrensee prepared, anda bedchamber got 
for 


new-comer ere the first greetings of 


diaeoveretl.”” 
Lord Bolingbroke did not fail to mak ‘thet im-}the cousins seemed to have exhausted themselves, 


voluntary confidence in the innocence sf ‘the man 
for whom she pleaded which the maidenis 





It was either strong love or else rooted 
that Clarence was innocent which could 
easion to such a despairing cry. 

“Stop, young lady. I did not alte 
hope that I might have the pleasure of 












strong desire yon have expressed, bat it aa 
certain and not ee vg er 
it can be accomplished. ould you haw 

to repeat what you have told me patna 
one of your.own sex?” he asked, sudd 







And, m me, even if yon do gach exouse| “Not Lady Churchill! she would: me; 
for this gentleman, itis no flor the belief ef } i were of no avail,” she } 
others.” Lord Bolingbroke smiled sarcasti 
“* May be, may be,’ she said, “Some might think that in itself 
my lord, the. more I reflect om that wee ment against your prayers, Mistress 
am, 5 


that wretched night the more : 
my mind and heart, that there was some infamons 
plot against this poor gentleman, which it were a 


crying shame were it to be emogessiul. And 1— 


I f its instrumests,” she went on, rapittly. 
" 1 deamaie aqui @eend though I would aoe 
of my life that my father’s mame abould ° 

from the shadow ape mm 


Clarenge ne indeed ines ”, 

“ what oa you propasa, 
mistress?” : eae a 
as he marked the qui earnestness 


her manner, which no tinge of romantic folly 
or unreasoning passion im its tone. “‘ Weuld you 
expect me to exert myself on the strength of a 
belief which I do you the justice to think is real and 
genuine, and to declare this gentleman innocent 
when the law and public opinions will declare him 
guilty? Itis impossible.”’ 

“I know—I know,” she said, quickly; “ but is 
there no other plan ? is there no way in which you 
can give him a chance to clear his name of this 
stigma even while suspending the judgment and 
the punishment that hangs over him now with 
such crushing weight ? 

“And how is he to accomplish this when dis- 
abled by the bondage and the ruin that threatens 
him, even if his life be sayed ?”’ she added, plead- 
» 3 
“Do you suppose he could do so were he free ?’’ 
asked the viscount, significantly. “ You love truth, 
young Mistress Winitred. There can be but one 
gach proof and vindication of hisinnocence. If the 
jewels in question were discovered in the posses- 
sion of some person who could not reasonably ac- 
count for the manner in which they obtained them 
it would clear the Lord Clarence. Till then he 
mast bear the penalty of his own crime, or at least, 


** No, no, not so,’’ she exclaimed, eagerly clasping 
her bands while the tears sprang into her beautiful 
“Lord Bolingbroke, you are powerful and 
honoured. But misfortune might happen to you 
yet, undeserved, unpitied, perhaps. No mortal is 
exempt from such sorrow. ‘Think what you would 
feel then, were no mercy shown to you, no friendly 
heart found to sympathize, no tongue to vindicate 
your innocence. And were such to be your fate,” 
she went on, eagerly, her face flushing with a bloom 
that deepened and faded like the beams of an April 
sun, “if it were your fate, would it not be your 
best consolation to remember the noble truth, the 
friendly help you had given in your days of power 
end of glory? Do not refuse me; it will break my 
heart, and I am already very desolate.” 

The plaintive wail of those last words was like 
an olian’s harp in its sweet, soft music. 

It breathed rather a child-like self-pity than a 
fretful, weak complaining of her lot. A more'touch- 
ing creature than she looked, in her delicate, youth- 
ful loveliness, her pr ud gracefulness of bearing, and 
her utter unselfishness of any consequences for her 
own fate, combined to plead her cause most effec- 
tually with one so penetrating, so acute, and worldly 
wise as Henry St. John, the celebrated Viscount 
Bolingbroke, whom after ages perhaps appreciated 
even more than his own compeers. 

“* You plead well, young lady. You have at least 
faith in your own cause, as it would seem,”’ he re- 
plied at length. “And I have already seen you 
sufficiently tried to give me some confidence in your 
powers and your trath. But,”’ he wenton, rapidly, as 





said, “but I know something of 
and I wouldnot j 





“May I venture to leave you the name of the 
ae and house where I may be found ?” she asked, 
timidly. 

6s Ob, yes; but I daresay it will be needless. You 
are still at your old home I presume.” 

‘* No,’’ she replied, firmly. “It was arranged in 
a far different manner by my poor father’s will, my 
lord. I am portionless and desolate; so I have gone 
to a lodging-house more suited to my altered 
fortune.” j 

Lord Bolingbroke looked strangely at her, but he 
made no comment, and receiving at her hands a 
paper on which the address was written in a grace- 
ful and legible hand, he touched a gong. And 
Winifred, with a lowand modest reverence, took her 
departure from the room and the house. 


OHAPTER XXXVIITI, 


“Master ADRIAN, & lady. She thought you 
looked for her coming, and here we have nothing in 
readiness,” said the staid, elderly houskeeper of the 
Dutch suitor of Winifred, opening the door to him 
on his return home, a day or go after Clarence 
Seymour’s trial. : 

A muttered exclamation, very like a oath, escaped 
the young man’s lips and betrayed that the tidings 
were not so altogether novel to him as to the worthy 
dame who managed his household arrangements 
with exemplary care and pradence. 

‘Where is she? Is she staying here?” he 


asked. 

“Truly she is, Master Adrian. What was I to 
do when she told me she was your own eousin born, 
and that you had been told to expect her about this 
time, if the ship was true and seaworthy? And I 
have no chamber ready, and no meal fit for one just 
arrived from a weary wayfaring,”’ wenton. “It 
was ill done of you not to warn me, Master Meis. 
ter,’ she continued, fretfully. 

“Tush, folly! It can’t take an hour to a 
room ready in a house that you profess to es 
clean as any dwelling in Amsterdam,”’ returned the 
young man, sharply. ‘And for food, there ig as- 
suredly enough and to spare in any street round St. 
Paul’s, Let me have no grumblings, Fran Mack, 
but see to your duty,” he added, with a dark look 
look on his face that the old woman knew full well 
was not to be trifled with. ‘ Where is the lady? 
Where is my cousin ?”’ he said, as the housekeeper 
prepared to obey his directions. 

“In the first parlour, Master Adrian; it was 
the warmest and the best in order, for you see the 
best room has not been opened since——’”’ 

“Cease your old-world tongue! I asked where 
my cousin was, not why you put her there!”’ an- 
swered the Dutchman, angrily. 





And Mistress Mack shrank away, wonderi 
haps what could so incense her young master in the 
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and these more sublunary comforts were called 
Ba e'would have imagi from the calm, 
of both the and the gentle- 

‘Gulengting but the most ordinary subjects 
duting that interview, though 

itted nephew of Mrs. k, did 

ear 8 ‘eones which were somewhat less 
h oo yp wooden flatness of his mas- 
ice @ at length announced that all 

















evening meal. 
en forthe first time that the full view 
wperson and features was obtained 


— 
















lbp theleqniaiiine youth 
mhile he i d eieatied she had-no especial 
4 pretensions ‘to beauty. 
clear, fresh #kin, ther open features and kindly ex- 
pression, Which 


was ac in her 
anade Jerry her adherent at a 
ch service might be worth. 

the look and manner that had 
ster’s first reception of his visi- 
ous partizanship might well be 
‘eae comfort in the strange country 


: is a most unexpected meeting,” 
: _as he held out his hand to 
was it I was not ap- 
.by:your father, that I might be in readi- 
to geceive you ; 

Gaebshen’s cherry lips had parted witha 
furtive smile as her cousin spoke. 

“Tam you have not learnt falsehoods during 

resi in this great city, an,” she said. 
your resi in thi city, Adrian,” she said 

* You do not call el ore * as some might have 
done in receiving a relation fresh from your birth- 
place and your e. We simple Dutch maidens 
prefer Gaal booty truth, however little it may 
please our vanity.” 

“That is unjust, Cousin Gretchen,”’ returned the 
young man, with aslight attempt at a tender glance 
at his t, “First, Is can feel any. very 
Suonk bond to the place { left in my boyhood, and 
next, it might well alarm rather than please me to 
receive you alone and unannounced.” 

** Oh, I will soon set your heart at rest then, good 
Adrian,’’ she said, calmly. “I shali not be alone 
here twenty-four hours. We have not forgotten the 
duties of life in Amsterdam since you left And 
your aunt and mine, au Van arrive to- 
morrow to watch over my welfare, But the reason 
of my haste was to secure this being presented for 
inspection in due time, and itis too valuable to be 
tendered to indifferent hands.” 

Gretchen drew from the recesses of her cloak a 
thick packetas she spoke, which she quietly un- 
folded and held firmly in her hands while she went 
on with her explanation. 

“ You had no ep Bad Tem, Consin Adrian, thatI, 
your father’s adopted child, the portionless orphan 
= sister, would ever be likely to become an 

Tress.” 








‘Adrian’s eyes snarkle@ involuntarily. \ 
Pt Fa is, if you are serious, 
n. 


“ Well, I am not often very serious, Adrian, be- 
cause I have never had any cause for sadnesstin my 
life while I have been in my kind uncle’s home and 
care. . But 1am not jesting, if yon mean that,”’ she 
went on. “It were very unlike we Hollandaises 
to make such fabrications on grave subjects.” 

ye eee ig Pam gg oer rgeangy ing 
and pleasant, Gretchen, I thought yon might be 
trying to punish me for my ill-advised frankness on 
our meeting,’’ he said, apologetically. 

“We am speaking sober truth,” she said, 
still keeping rr? gd carefully from his keen and 
pace pags wtag ho had been 
cousin of my poor , Ww! a8 much a 
miser as his relation had been lavish 


big 
some arrange Wal, ond advertisement which has 
been made for the next heir was only made known 
at the last crisis to my uncle, and, so far as he can 
tell, unless I, who am suppnent \o 50: the i 

possessor of the money, whatever it may be, d 
appear by to-morrow morning I Jose all 


chance of profiting by the store of old gold and silver 
4 may have left. May he reat with his forefathers,” 
she ; 

Adrian’s face instinctively changed, though he 
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tried hard to conesal any such inner workings from 


his.com 4 
~ “ And I suppose ‘have travelled quicker than 
my good old stat co ithae: Is that it, Gretchen?” 
returned, coldly . 
Me ten epeck te if youwere' the ‘Witth of Enddr, 
Cousin Adrian. That,is precisely the case, dass 
are ‘such a son ‘of Datchland ‘and you 
ve such old granny for your housekeeper, 
your father thought I might venture'to trust'm, ! 
under your roof rather'than lose my : 
eh,-cousia ?’ she added, with demure archness'im her 


, ‘Gretchen, certainly, 

Master Meister, gravely. ‘‘It werea foulblot on 
itotherwise. Is there any'preliminary 
through before you appear at this— 

what.did you call it, Gretchen ?”’ 

“TI called it nothing, cousin, and I hardly know 
what ‘would ‘be ‘the proper-name of .the.serivener 
where Lam to, , for. he seems, from what, your 
father has made ont, to. be’ money-changer and) 
lawyerand writer all,inone. But. what Lhave in, 
this packet will explain all. And,. besides, it con-) 
tains my certificate of baptism and birth from your’ 

, Adrian, and all the copy of my father’s last; 
tament, which was but a blank form, so your 
father considered. But it may be useful, now, and 
so L have secured them in.my,own.keeping bring’ 
the journey, and I daresay you will find leisure to 
accompany me in the morning ‘to Eastchesp,, ‘th, 


Cousin P : 

“‘Assuredly, Gear ‘kinswoman,” ‘said ‘the ‘young 
man, earnestly. “And T offer'you my hearty ‘com. 
pints on fortune'that ts awaiting you,” 

eadded, tender: ing her hand. 

But Gretchen ‘withdrew it. 

“Phere, that ‘will ‘do, 
cousin, Adrian,” she said. ” ‘the thing prevents 
my exulting’so much ‘in the idea of being'rich is' that 
I might neverbe sure‘again who cares for “me or'no. 
The‘bachelors who'l have had: hitherto might not be 
good enough fora rich demisel, and yet I would not 
trust the oaths of ‘a crowd of loving swaius.' 
I think..I shall determine to keep my ‘freedom ‘and; 

spinsterhood, Cousin Adrian.” 

“That were grievous wrong to yourself a’.to 
thetruth of your bachelors, tchen,’”’ «returned, 
the young mau, earnestly, ‘“‘Surely yoncan form 
some judgment of their sincerity, even though-they' 
will.be unlucky enough to take .a handful of gold 
when you give them, this little palm,” he went.on, 
with a rather grim attempt at a playful jest. 

‘“‘ Perhaps,” she said. “ Yet it were best.to have 
some long knowledge as a warranty, cousin; don’t 
you think so ?” : 

Tt might have been diffloult for one far more 
acquainted with maiden’s voiceand manner to have 
decided whether she was in jest or.earnest, 

And especially, Adrian was more puzzled than 
was common with his cool, deliberate nature. 

“‘Assuredly that might be wise and prudent in 
da ‘own and ‘your guardian's itleas, Grétchen,”’ 

e said, doubtingly ; but ‘it were ‘time enough to 
consider of ‘such ‘after plans’ and purposes when 
— wealth shall be‘secured and*the amount well 

own.” 

“‘ Oh, you think the danger‘will ‘be measured by 
the money, do you, cousin ?’’ she said, demurély. 
‘*T will ask vyow to give mo’sa\seale when we trave 
learnt:the truth, that I:anay measure my bachelors’ 
attachment to me and:my gold’ piecds, And:spoak- 
ing of such matters, cousin, where is:yourfuture 
wife, Mistress Winifred, the gdldsinith’s daughter ? 
Is she well and loving though she has:sach a weight 


of gold to balance her. heart’s freeflight?”’ she asked ° 


significantly. 

Adrian’s/brow contracted. 

“Thad rather. not speak of her, Gretchen. It is 
a painfal subject. Her father,is dead, and Mistress 
Winifred is—” 


, False and fickle,.is that it, monsin.?”. said the 
cit], perostring that ke hesitated. 

‘ Nay, Gretchen, it were better you did.not in: 

quire farther. I can scarceky comprehend yet what 

possessed the damsel in her. strange.caprices,”’ 

he said, “I sometimes think that the maidens of 

our own land ane far ‘more true and well nurtured 

than lish damedls, “But time only will show 
what is the sterling value of their qualities.” 

“‘And their dowries, Cousin Adrian,” put in.the 

” . “Tam ing ‘very 


learned in such matters-niow,'and I do not mean to 
‘sfieid 


matry ‘unless ‘I am ‘well dof my hnsband’s 


Possessions, p . 

Right, quite right, fair cousin,” said the: Dutch. 
man, approvingly. “‘ And it ‘were-a crying sin for 
apa wealth to be the prey of some worth- 

spendthrift. And now wewill betake ourselves 
to the eating-parlour.” he added ‘as Jemny at the 
moment appeared A ps readiness of the 
evening meal. “‘ May I ‘conduc to m r 
repast, Gretchen, my dear cousin oon Ales 

And, with a.rather clumsy gallantry, the young 
mau took the dameel’s hand and led her through a 





i 
small stone vestibule, with iron chests on. either 
side of the passage, to the homely apartment where 
the medals of master and servants Were alike taken, 
and where Mistress Mack had prepared as.abundant 
and'‘as tempting s *repast as her means and her 
abilities 4vonid’allow. Res 

Adrian Meister 4id-the‘hononrs ‘to ‘the best of his 
powers. 

And Gretchen, albeit doing tolerable justiceto the 
viands, was still apparently more occupied ‘in 
watching the various turns of countenanee and tone 
around ‘her than in the satisfaction of the’hunger 


|} -and ‘fatigue which she might well be: sapposed’to'bo 
“ speburned |:enduri: 


ng. ' 

Soon after the meal was ended, howevar, she -pro- 
to -retixe.te her ‘room, where godd Misttess 
eonducted,, her. with great careiand i 

to the repose and the requirements) of ihar young 
and ingerpested guest, ‘ iJ 
* * * 


_ Gretchen sat long over the ;cheerful :fire: that 
Mistress Mack had provided for her .comfort;:in 
spite of the Spresucned fatigue.that had hastened her 
retirement to rest. 

_,. "Her eyes were, fixed on the blazing flames,and)her 
thoughts apparently wandering far away, to,judge 
‘from the abstracted expression Big Pe open 
features.” » 

Sometimes a furtive, arch smile would part her 
‘fresh cherry lips when ‘some memory more. than 
‘usually amusingrecurred to her mind. 

“Then a took “almost of ‘sadness “would elond the 
‘bright young ‘face, whose ‘candour and cheeriness 
was its chief charm. 

“Oh, truth, ‘truth!’ she murmured more than 
once. .“* It is indeed ‘more preciots than wealth. 
Has he got it? Does he speak it when he says what 


| would be joy to believe ? What'shill’Gretetien do ?” 


she resumed, after a brief interval. ‘Shall she listen 
und bosiledt? orshallshe meet it in its own coin 
and with its own:cunning? ‘I) must/think. ‘Bat 
then itwere wrong and base to be churlish and ‘sus- 
picious,’’ she: went on, “or to deceive in turn. 
Would L could :see this pretty ‘Wimifred,” she con- 
tinued, in '@ more st ‘tone, * We'would be 
friends yet. “We tmanidens could soon look )in eaéh 
others’ hearts aud help each others’ hands. ‘Where 
gan'sheybe?.. When Aunt Anna comes sho may ‘per- 
haps.Jeara more,thau be will tell me. Yet what 
ean he, mean when he bids me moteven speak of 
her?, It,is very strange.” 

And again Gretchen fell into such a deep:fitof 
thought-that sho did not even know jthe lapse of 
minutes into hours, or it might be that she. baeame 
somewhat dull-and dozing in her chair, without 
being aware of any real sleep, having ‘visited: her, 

At length, however, she, was aroused ‘by the sound 
of'steps and the closing of doors, which told her 
that the household-had retired to rast and that it 
was time for her also. to seek her pillow. 

Raising her lamp till it. gave a brighter. light and 
stirring the smouldering embers of the fire Gretchen 
began to take off her habiliments with a kind of 
dreamy, unconseions deliberation that did not make 
the process a very rapid ons, 

But at length the ‘bedntifal fair hair was dis. 
engaged from its-net, aud the kerthief round her 
white throat was ‘about to be diso'taken from its 
folds, when ‘the girl sutidenly missed from _ its 
‘fastening a large’ valuable ‘that served as a 
brooch to secure it at the bosom. 

Gretchen hastily begat to-search for the missing 
treasure. 

It-wasof especial’ value’to the Dutch otphan, for 
not only was it composed of diamonds'and etneralds 
of real and intrinsic worth, but it contained within 
the-back her parents’ hair formed ‘in a ‘small coil 
end with their initials:on the fastening. 

It:was a terrible idea ‘to lose such. a priceless 
jewel, and .Geetehen took every possible means of 
recovering her property. 

She-examinedthedloor, the chairs, the table,iard 
her own dress.so carefully and repeatedly ‘that it 
was almost impossible it could be in thenpartment, 
and Gretchen was about te give up the search,and 
sadly continuether night toilet, but.her annoyance 
and alarm was too great for.her to feel that she 
could rest patiently till the morning in such a state 
of uncertainty whether her c: ity was hopeless. 
And, after some scruples.and timid | beating of the 
heart at the bold idea, she at length determined on 
stealing: quietly down to the sitting-room, to see 
whether there was. chance of discovering the pin, 
which, of course, she might have dropped uncon- 
seiously during the evening. 

It was a risk, perhaps, in astrango house, but 
then the same argument applied to the chances that 
the domestics ‘of her cousin might find the tempta- 
tion‘of such a ‘windfall ‘too great for them should 
it be forthcoming in-the early morning. 

And so, after opening her door so noiselessly that 
shefelt certainno one could possibly have detected 
the niovement,. she shaded. her lamp with one hand, 
and stole down the stairs asif her feet were ‘shod 
with velvet, 


Fortunately for hor Ps rywe the stairs were com- 
ad of the old, well-seasoned oak which is 
pss W: $d wwe in’ modern times, when all is 
snotifived ‘the haste and demand of a grasping 
and cheapening market, and there tvas a soft, thick 
matting on the wood whicli was well nigh impervions 
to sound or pressure. : 
Thus Gretchen’s firm, light step was little likely 


_to be ‘heard undér’such continganciés,'and she was 


well assured that, so far, her progress was safe, even 
if any wakeful watcher might be listening to casual 
sounds. 

She stood'a moment before the door of the room in 
which they had sat before supper was commenced ; 
all was still. 4 4 

‘She opened ‘the door cautiously. 

Tt was'datk and antenanted, and she ventured to 
advance within. § 

‘She waved her daumpiin’every direction in pursuit 
/ of: her treasure, 

She knelt down to search the floor in the hope 
that it might glitter on the dark ground. 

aButehere again she tvas.completely baffled, for no 
such welcome object met her. view. No other alter- 
mative presented itself save torextend her search to 
» the Other room, where they had supped. 

And ofter,,e slight pause, .am eager attempt to 
-listen,,.if aay one could possibly be in the neigh- 
‘boarhood who could discern her, presenéo ¢ither for 
,good,.or evil, she went to the door ance again 

which led to the passage they had traversed ‘to the 
supper-room, and prepared to riska last éffort to 
iscover her lost jewel. 

She looked along the darkness of the ‘vestibule 
that divided her'from the simple supper-chamber. 

16 was silent and empty. 

Then she took a few steps across the-space, still 
‘stooping down and shading the lamp so as to cast 
its shadow on the floor, but in vain. 

But one more hope remained. 

Tt was very probable that she would have dropped 
the jewel during supper. 

And she determind, now that she had run so great 
a tisk, that-she would complete ker search. 

So, with the same quiet, noiseless.footfall, sho 
‘aAvanced across the passage. 

‘Tnere was no ‘noise’ norsound, yotshe had one of 
those ‘unaccountable ~presentiments of the neigh- 
bowthood of ‘soméliving being which is tantamount 
to the strange stillness that distinguishes the 
chamber of slumber from ‘that of death. 

Yet'the idea was'too vague and improbable for 
her to act on so doubtful a case. ‘Therefore, .gather- 
ing‘her-skirts round her and collecting her courage 
to the full,point of action she walked slowly and 
cautiously towards the opposite door, 

Once again sho paused aud listened, but all 
seemed quiet and still. 

And at.dast.she was about to open the door and 
proceed when a faint glimmer of light from a door 
hitherto unnoticed at the side of the vestibule at- 
tracted her.attention. 

She moved towards it, actuated partly perhaps 
from fear and partly from a feminine curiosity as 
to the cause of this illumininug of the darkness. 

The door was ajar. 

She pushed it slightly, vary slightly, open and 
gazed within, 

It was a small, business-looking:« square apart- 
ment, with a table at the end and a cased and iron- 
hinged door at oneside, whilo‘the two other walls 
were taken up by a window ania fireplace. 

Bat what attracted her most was ‘the figure that 
was seated before the table in what appeared’to be 
a dreamy, nodding-slumber, though ‘the head was 
still upright and the back firmly fixed against the 
chair in which Adrian Meister—for it was ho—was 
sitting. 

Gretchen pushed her head still farther into the 
room. 

A reassuring snore greeted her ears,.and gave her 
courage to advance. 

She took one or two steps forward, and -peaped 
over the. sleeper’s shoulder. A.look of admiring 
wonder came over her own “young features at tho 
moment. } 

Some unusual attraction must have rivetted her 
gaze, to judge from the surprise and eagerness of 
theglance, Bat aslight movement, or breath, or 
some such warning, served to startle her from her 
mesmerized astonishment, and she hastened like.a 
lapwing fromthe room. 


(Tobe continued.) 








REVENUE AND PopuLATION,—A return hag just 
been published showing the revenue and population in 
the years 1841, 1851, 1861-2, and 1871-2. The gross 
revenue in Great Britain in 1841 was 46,142'8897., 
and the population 18,534,332, making the computed 
amount in respect of each head of the population 
91. 93. 95a. In 1871-2 the population of Great 
Britain had increased to 26,072,234, and the gross 
reventie to 57,534,683/, or 2/. 43. 1°64. per head. 





Similar returns are given as to Irelard, where, it 
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appears in 1841 the gross revenue from taxation, 
excluding miscellaneous receipts, Post Office, fees 
in court, etc., was 3,907,238/., and the population 


8,175,124, computed at 9s. 6°7d. each head. In| m 


"1871-2 the gross revenue was 7,085,593/., and the 
population 5,412,377, or computed at 1/. 6s, 2°2d. 
per head. 


THE HEIR OF INGLESIDE, 


—_ + -— 
CHAPTER XVIII. 

Horace embraced Edith with the most heartful 
fervour. 

“ Dear Edith. Oh, this is joy!” 

“A Heavenly joy it is for me, dear brother. Let 
mé look at you. Ab, Horace, there is another whose 
Heaven will come down to earth now.” 

“TI know, Edith. I have not yet seen her, but she 
has heard from me. She knows I am home, safe 
aud well.” 

“T am glad.” 

Edith called her younger brother to take care of 
the horses, and then she led Horace into the house, 
where mutual introductions took ‘place; and be sure 
there were surprise and interest for all. Matt Bungo 
‘was glad to know the Edith of whom he had heard 
his captain speak so much; and Edith was very 
iad to know the true, devoted man who had saved 
Horace Moore and who had written that letter to 
Molly Dowd. 

And Horace Moore, when he held the hand of the 
girl through whose direot agency nearly all the good 
had been wrought, thanked her with heartfelt speech 
and brimming eyes. And Molly herself, when she 
knew that she held the hand of Matt’s true friend, 
and when she heard his words of blessing, actually 








cried, 

And Matt Bungo, standing back against the wall, 
was busy wiping his eyes with his gaudy Indian 
bandanna. 

After a time Horace said he would go out and 
look to the horses, and he made a sign for Matt to 
follow him, 

“Matt,” he said, when they were alone, “I have 
only one word of caution for you: We may tell 
everything here save the story of that night when 
you and Sugg went for the will. Of that not a 

“ Shan’t you tell Miss Edith ?” 

“Not at present. I have my reasons for keeping 
it a profound secret.” 

Suddenly Matt Bungo started, and caught the 
captain by the arm. His eyes were staring and his 
breath was suspended. 

“ What is it, Matt?” 

** Horace Moore,” the mate whispered, “ I knew the 
face of Edith Somerby was like something I had 
seen before |” 

“Matt!” 

“ Hers is the face of the spectre we saw at Ingle- 
side!” 

“T have been sure of it from the first, Matt. 
Edith was a sleep-walker—a somnambulist of most 
And now 
hold your tongue until we have unlocked the secret.” 

“ All right, captain. Not a lisp until you give 
the signal.” 

The four friends, thus strangely drawn together, 
had no secrets, save the last-mentioned, one from 
another. ‘They sat down in the evening, and a 
season of story-telling followed which might have 
yielded interest to an anchorite. 

First Horace, for himself and Matt, told the story 
of their voyage—the discovery of Witkill, the mutiny, 
and the conquest. 

And then came Mo!ly Dowd’s turn, Of her instru- 
mentality in setting Matt upon the track of Sugg 
Witkill all knew, so she commenced with the visit 
of Lyon Hargrave, and that gentleman's plan for the 
removal of Edith Somerby. 

“ Edith knows all,” she said, after she had told of 
Hargrave’s errand. “I was dazed and in the clouds 
until Matt’s letter came—dear old letter !—it seems 
as thongh Heaven sént it, Matt opened my eyes 
for the first time in my life to the idea of being good, 
and for the sake of doing good. And now that I 
have gained the smell of the sweet pure air, I would 
rather lay me down here in the quiet country and 
die than go back to the old dark life.” 

Somehow Matt’s arm had stolen around the 
speaker, and the closing sentence was spoken while 
her head rested upon his bosom, 

We need not tell what were Horace’s feelings, nor 
what he said, during the recital of Molly. In the 
end, after a long pause, he turned to Edith and said: 

“ Dear sister, we must close the career of that bad 
man. I know you will help me.” 

“T will help you, Horace, to the full extent of my 
ability.” 

“You must go to Oxington at once—you and 


Molly. You can reach there in the evening, and find 
safety from observation, with some friend.” 

* With my sunt,” said Edith. “She will help 
6. 


“And in the meantime,” pursued Horace, thought- 
fully, “I must contrive some way to get L, mo 
grave to London. He must be away fiom Ingleside 
when I arrive there.” 

After a brief consultation upon this point, Molly 


spoke. 

“I think I can arrange that,’ she said. “Let 
Edith and me go by the way of London. I will 
there send to him a letter which will be sure to bring 
him down, and on the day that he comes up we can 
go down.” 

“ Ay,” added Matt, “and if it should be necessary 
to keep Mr. Lyon Hargrave in London beyond a ‘day 
and a night, I can arrange it. I will set some of our 
own men to lie in his wake at the * Anchor,’ and they 
will hold him as long as we want.” 

Ata late hour Edith suggested that they should 
retire and sleep upon the matter, and consult farther, 
with clear heads, in the morning, which suggestion 
was followed. 

On the next morning Horace had arranged his 

plans. After breakfast he and Matt took their 
carriage, leaving Edith and Molly to follow in the 
stage-coach. 
And on Saturday evening they met at the office of 
the owners of the “ Speedwell,” and were invited by 
Mr. Dwinal to go up and spend the Sabbath with 
him. To this Matt and Molly naturally objected, 
but the merchant would take no denial. ; 

“Such « circle of true friends don’t. often come 
together,” he said, “and I won't have you separated. 
If you would please me, come,” 

Molly looked inquiringly into Matt’s face. 

“T'll go, Molly, if you will,” 

And they went—and it was another lift for Molly 
Dowd into the better and happier life. 

With Edith, Horace did not confer while in the 
city. He had kept from her a most important reve- 
lation, and as his immediate movements had to do 
therewith he could not admit her to confidential con- 
sultation. So he consulted with Mr. Dwinal, who 
was entirely competent to advise him, 

“You must take my old lawyer with you,” the 
merchant said. “He will not only conduct business 


| for you, but you will find him equal to any emer- 


geucy. I will introduce him to you on Monday 
morning.” 

And on this Saturday evening Matt Bungo, at 
Molly's dictation, wrote a letter as follows: 

Dec, 18, 1841, 

‘\Lyon HarGravx,—See me on Monday evening, 
atthe‘ Anchor. IfI dared to tell you what is up 
you would not fail. Motty.” 

And this letter was directed, and posted . ”. 

Ono Monday morning Mr, Dwinal introduced his 
lawyer as Hobart Wort, and from the knowledge 
which this gentleman seemed to possess of the 
matter in hand, it was evident that the merchant 
had consulted-him on the subject. 

Wort was an elderly man, and accqunted one of 
the best lawyers in the city. He was a keen-eyed, 
heavy-browed man, with features angular, but pre- 
possessing. Horace liked him, and it was: quickly 
arranged that he should go with them as Dwinal 
had suggested. 

On that Monday afternoon our party arrived at 
Oxington, and soon after, Mr. Wort learned that 
Lyon Hargrave had left only two hours before. 

It was bard for Horace Moore to keep away from 
Lily Merton, but he resolved to go straight about 
the business in hand. So persistentlv and so power- 
fully had his faith set in a given direction with regard 
to Walter Hargrave’s will that he could not turn 
from it, He knew. that Lily was happy in the 
knowledge of his safety and nearness, and he was 
happy in a knowledge of her love and faith, and of a 
meeting not long to be delayed, let other matters 
come out as they would. 

Our party, upon learning of the absence of Lyon 
Hargrave, took a coach, and were driven directly to 
Ingleside. An old servant answered their summons, 
who was at first confounded, and then filled with 
joy, upon beholding Horace Moore alive and well. 
And he was glad to see Edith also; and he welcomed 
the others as Edith introduced them. 

And others of the servants, when they heard that 
Horace Moore had come, and Edith Somerby with 
him, made their way into the hall to feast their eyes 
upon the glad sight. 

Ito happened, for a wonder, that Dick Bunker 
had accompanied his master to London, so that, 
saving a new hand in the stable, only the old servants 
were in charge; and by-and-bye the servants of the 
household were assembled in the large drawing-roum, 
wuere Mr, Wort addressed them. ‘hey had learned 
ae he was a great lawyer and they stood in awe of 

im. 





“My friends,” he said, “we shall stop ia this 
house to-night, as we have ‘business of the utmost 
importance to transact here, You will go quiet! 
about your business, and leave us to ourselves, 
will e all responsibility; and I give you my 
word that you shall be..shielded from any possible 


Of course there was great wonder in the servants’ 
hall, bnt they could make nothing of it; only the 
old cook shook her head, and said she believed the 
right would be done after all. 

Later Mr. Wort went out, and when he returned ho 
announced that he had invited two visitors; who 
would be up in the course of the evening. - 

In answer toa call of the cook, Edith went down 
and gave directions for supper; and when the table 
had been’ prepared in the eating-room, and the tea 
drawn, the party sat down, Horace taking a seat by 
Edith’s side. ; riod 

It was a great occasion for Molly Dowd, but she 
acquitted herself ina manner that called s flush of 
pride to Matt Bungo’s face. . ; 

“You will bave a piece of this pie, Edith,” said 
Hotace, offering to help her. 

Edith shook her head. 

“You khow my old trouble,” slie said. ‘ Only by 
being careful of my stomach at night do I hold my- 
self in safety.” , 

“But you will have Molly for a guardian to-night. 
This ig a rare Occurrence, Edith. Celebrate it with 
me.’ 

And Edith not only suffered herself to be induced 
to eat the pie, but she ate some pudding with whipped 
cream,and drank a glass of wine, 

Shortly after tea, while Edith and Molly were in 
their chamber, the visitors whom Mr. Wort had in- 
vited arrived, and they proved to be Mr. Gerald 
Tobin, thesheriff, and Asher Merion, Esquire, 

Mr. Merton’s consternation and surprise upon 
beholdiug Horace Moore can be readily imagined ; 
but our hero did not suffer him to remain long in 
suspense. Advancing, with outstretched hand, and 
with a pleasant smile, the young captain said : 

“Mr, Merton, I think there has been a mistake 
made, and, if so, I know you will help me to rectify 
it, % 





“Certainly, certainly,” cried the attorney, not at 
all conscious of what it all meant, but he was to be 
conscious in time. 

By-and-bye they were seated in the library, and 
Horace, having looked to the doors, opened the busi- 
ness, 

“Gentlemen,” he said, “my trusty officer and 
my true friend, Matt Bungo, has a story which I 
wish him to re to you; but before he speaks I 
ask of each and all that‘you will pledge your solemn 
word that no speech of his on this night shall ever 
be used ty 708 to his disadvantage or ill.” 

The pledge was readily given, and thereupon 
Matt told to the assembled company thestory of the 
attempt to steal Walter Hargrave’s will from that 
very room, just as he had told it to Horace—told of 
the false keys, of the coming of the spectre, and all 

The stout old sheriff was deeply interested, but he 
was by no means astounded. He had kuown more 
of am Hargrave than he had ever dared or cared 
to tel 

But Asher Merton was astonished and confounded. 
He felt sick at heart, and the very floor seemed to be 
slipping away from beneath him. He felt very, very 
uncomfortable. 

“ Gentlemen,”’ said Horace, when Matt had told 
his story, and a few questions by the’sheriff and Mr. 
Wort had been asked and answered, * what seemed 
at the time so marvellous to Matt is no marvel to 
me. Edith Somerby has been, from her youth, a 
somnambulist, though of late years the sleep-walking 
habit has been in o measure put off by a careful 
attention to her diet. It must have been Edith walking 
in her sleep, and powerfully impressed by certain 
events which transpired shortly before she retired on 
that night, who entered this room and frightened 
the intruders; and if she took the will from the 
floor, where it had been dropped, she probably hid 
itaway. Youare all aware, of course, of the fact 
that the somnambulist has no shadow of recollection 
in the waking state of what has been done while 
Lay Cima 

This matter was discussed until all understood it, 
and then Horace proceeded : 

“I have planned for to-night to discover the 
spectre’s secret, if possible, I have studied suffi- 
ciently into the philosophy of somnambulism to 
know that though the sleep-walker knows nothing 
when in the waking state of what may have tran- 
spired in the other state; yet what is done while 
sleep-walking may be again taken up at any 
future period while under that same influence. 
Threads broken in waking will be instantly 
gathered up aud renuited when the somnambulistio 





spell is on. Now. propose, if possible, to set Edith 
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upon the sleep-walk to-night. She has, at my per” 
sistent request, partaken of food which ! know must 
break her rest, and if I can now turn her waking 
mind in the right direction and if she really d 
pick up that will, we may hope that she will lead us 
toit. Will you carefully second my efforts?” 

All agreed to this, 

Then Horace, finding the upper doors of the old 
cabinet unlocked, opened them and took out a few old 
papers, which he proceeded to fold neatly in a white 
envelope, securing the same by two large seals of red 
wax. After this he explained to his companions 
his plan, and when they understood he sent for 
Edith. 

Edith Somerby entered the library with evident 
auxiety, but not disconcerted. She recognized Mr. 
Tobin, whom she had often entertained at Ingleside 
under her old master, and she greeted him warmly. 


She also recognized Asher Merton, and, quickly de- 
tecting pain and consternation in his face, she for- 
gave him in her heart and gave him her hand as of 
old 


And then, with a smile, Horace led her toa seat 
near the table. 

“Edith,” he said, as he took a seat by her side, 
“it is late and we will not detain you long.” 

He spoke easily and in a natural way, though 
éeriously and earnestly. 

“Mr, Tobin and Mr. Merton have made s dis- 
covery to-night. They have learned something 
the importance of which cannot be yet estimated. We 
have found papers, Edith — papers once belonging 
to Walter Hargrave—which must be secured and 
hidden beyond the reach of Lyon. I cannot explain 
to you now the nature of those papers nor the thing 
which has come of Mr. Tobin’s knowledge, but I may 
do it to-morrow. For the present we wish the papers 
put in a safe place, where mortal eye shall not see 
them until other matters are settled, and it og be 
for the interest of all concerned that we will have 
them finally destroyed, I have noright to hold these 
papers, Edith, nor would it be advisable. And so it 
is with Mr. Tobin, Should he orI be asked con- 
cerning them we must be able to answer that we do 
not know. In this strait, my sister, we have ventured 
tocall upon you. You know everycornerand cranny 
of the great house and can conceal them from the 
possibility of observation.” 

And thus speaking, Horace held towards her the 
packet which he had sealed up. 

Edith drew back in surprise. 

“Why not destroy them?” she asked, 

“Mr, Wort saysit will not answer.” 

“My dear lady,” interposed the old lawyer, 
“Captain Moore has told you correctly. It will be 
greatly to the advantage of those whom you love if 
you will take those papers and conceal them, As you 
may suspect, this is but a quibble of law, but a suc- 
cessful quibble is a point gained. The chiefs points 
are two: Neither Captain Moore nor his legal adviser 
must know the whereabouts of those papers; and yet 
they must be concealed. No one will think of 
questioning you.” 

“But if they should question me?” 

“TE you are driven into a corner,” said Mr, Wort, 
with a smile, “ you may admit that you have received 
a sealed packet from me, which you will surrender 
upon my requisition,” 

Said Horace: 

“You can put them under your pillow, or in your 
travelling-bag for to-night, Edit, and in the morning 
you can consider; only don’t let me know what you 
do with them.” 

Edith took the packet mechanically, and after 
gazing upon it awhile she said: i 

. I will keep it to-night. I can promise no more 
now," 

“That will do, Edith. Your wits will be fresh in 
the morning.” 

Eaith Somerby put the sealed packet into her 
bosom, and shortly afterwards withdrew. 

While this consultation had been going on in the 
library Buogo had been with Molly Dowd, instructing 
her in the part she was to play. 

It was very near midnight when Matt came to the 
library and informed Horace that he had received a 
signal from Molly that Edith had retired. 

Shortly afterward the gentlemen—Horace, Mr. 
Wort, Mr. Merton, Mr. Tobin, and Matt removed 
their boots, and posted themselves in a dark corner 
of the upper hall whence they could look upon the 
door of Edith’s chamber—the chamber she had occu- 
pied in other times, 

A full hour passed, and there were signs and whis- 
pers of uneasiness and doubt, and even Horace found 
his heart throbbing painfully. 

Another hour, and the watchers had become tired 
and more doubtful. Still Horace Moore did not 
give up. A 

“Wait,” he whispered. “ We have taken too much 
trouble——” - 





The words were upon his lips when the door of 
the distant chamber was opened, and Edith ap 
with a white blanket thrown over her night-dress, 
a lighted candle in one hand, and the sealed packet 
in the other. Her eyes were open and staring, and 
she moved with spectral solemnity. 

“ It’s clear to me now,’’ whispered Matt, into his 
commander’s ear. “That is the spectre Sugg and I 
saw. Doyou wonder we were frightened 2?” 

“No, Matt. Sh! Make no sound as you fol- 
low.” 

Edith, with slow and steady tread, went to the 
foot of the stairs leading up into the garret, and as- 
cended them, her watchers keeping her carefully in 
sight. At one end of the garret was a large closet, 
or clothes-press, lined throughout—walls, floor, and 
ceiling—with a sheathing of red cedar, as a pro- 
tection of clothing from moths. Into this closet 
Edith made her way, and having set her candle down 
she mounted a large cedar chest, and pulled away a 
loose end of one of the upper sheathing-boards, and 
into the aperture thus afforded she dropped the 
packet. As she let go the sheathing it returned to 
its place, looking not differently in the least from its 
mates, As she got down from the chest the watchers 
retired into another dark corner, and when she had 

d them, and re-entered her chamber, they ad- 
journed to the library, where Mr. Wort suggested 
wine. 

There was plenty of liquor upon the sideboard, and 
those who wished partook, 

By-and-bye Matt reported signals from Molly. 
Edith was once more in bed, and sleeping soundly. 

Upon this Horace, unable to appear wholly calm, 
took a lamp and went below. He knew the premises, 
and moved surely. Out in the work-room he found a 
hammer and a small iron crow, and with these he 
returned, and then led the way to the garret, and to 
the cedar-closet. ‘He mounted the chest, and his first 
movement showed that his nerves were shaken. 

“Let me take. the crow,” said Mr. Tobin. “ It is 
more proper that I should do this work. If necessary, 
I will get my warrant afterwards.” 

The sheriff mounted the chest, and went at the 
work in earnest. Strip after strip of the sheathing 
was torn ro until they came to the floor, and there 
they found the packet which had been that night 
sealed up, and beneath it lay a large folded document, 
aud a package of old letters. 

The papers were handed to Mr. Wort, and the 
party then returned to the library. 

The old lawyer, with cool pertinacity, first over- 
hauled the letters. They were ten in number, and 
all directed to Edith Somerby, at Rolverton. ‘They 
were worn,. and had either been wet by rain or 
tears. They were not opened, but tied up again with 
the faded bit of black ribbon, as they had been found. 

And, then, Mr. Wort opened the pretentious-looking 
document, upon the margin of which was a glaring 
red seal. 

“Mr. Merton,” he said, passing the paper over to 
his brother attorney, *‘ do you recognize that instru- 
ment ?” 

Asher Merton took the paper, and looked at it, and 
his frame shook as though with palsy. 

‘* Heaven forgive me!” he at length ejaculated. 
“I have been blind, aud I have been most cruelly 
duped by a villain; but I have not meant to do wrong 
—indeed [ have not! This is the last will and 
testament of Walter Hargrave, written by me from 
his own lips, and signed, sealed and witnessed in my 
presence! 

“ Will you read it, Mr. Merton ?” 

Asher Merton read the will distinctly, though his 
voice trembled all the while. 

And by that will Horace Moore was certified as 
Walter Hargrave’s adopted son, well beloved and 
fondly cherished, and he was made sole heir of Ingle- 
side and of all property of which the testator might 
die possessed, Touching legacies to old friends and 
servants, Horace Moore was, by the will, instructed 
how to pay them, the work being left entirely in his 
hands, And in @ paragraph by itself the testator 
stated why he could not conscientiously entrust 
more money to his recreant nephew, Lyon Har- 


ve. 

on I think,” said Mr. Wort, after the will had been 
read, “that as Captain Moore’s legal adviser, I will 
take charge of the document,” 

“I should prefer that you would,” replied 
Merton. 

“You will render us your assistance ?”’ 

“ Of course, sir.” 

** And you, Mr, Tobin ?” 

“ With the greatest pleasure in the world, sir.” 

At this point Asher Merton started to his feet and 
caught the young captain by the hand. 

“ Horace,” he cried, with eager, painful pleading in 
look and tone, “can you ever forgive me?” 

‘Let us forget all but onr old love and confi- 
dence and the revelations of this night,” returned 


Horace, ardently, “and so we shall have nothing to 
forgive.” 
“Can you do that?” 
“T will do it.” 
“ Heaven bless you!” 
* And now,” said Mr. Wort, “I think we had better 
seek our rest. Merton and Tobin and myself have 
work for the morrow.” 

(To be continued.) 


LOVE’S. PERILS. 


——_——_>—_—— 
CHAPTER V. 

Tue neophyte waited for the word tostrike. Fixing 
the executioner in this attitude by his glittering eye, 
which had the fascination of the serpent’s, the chief 
of the Secret Order bent forward, and then, starting 
suddenly erect, shouted : 

“ Hold! for your life! Throw down your axe.” 

Lorraine dropped the hateful weapon and fell to the 
ground in a swoon. 

When he recovered the brethren were around him 
bathing his temples with cold water. The axe and 
block had disappeared ; in its place stood the altar 
garlanded with flowers. Tho late prisoner—he was 
named Robert Clermont—was kneeling beside him, 
clasping his hands. 

hen he had fully recovered his senses, the chief, 
advancing to his side, suspended round his neck by a 
blue ribbon « small metallic star with five points 
enamelled with deep crimson. 

“Brother, you have sustained the last ordeal!” 
said the chief. ‘‘ Youare now fully affiliated. We can 
trust our lives and fortunes in your hands. The 
whole scene that has just transpired was a contri- 
vance to test your loyalty and courage. Brother 
Clermont, who lately kneeled at your feet and sued 
for mercy, is as pure and true as yourself. And now, 
brothers, resume your seats.” 

The chief again took the chair and order and 
silence once more reigned in the assembly, The quiet 
was broken by a loud knocking at the door. The 
brother in charge of it, after the usual formula, 
opened it, and a man in a shabby and soiled dress, a 
hs cloth bound round his head, rushed into the 

all. 

“ Brothers!” he exclaimed, “‘the hour for delibera- 
tion has passed. The people have been shot and 
stabbed in the streets of Paris, I myself bear about 
me the marks of Lambhesq’s sabres. They have mur- 
dered our brethren, The blood of the people cries 
aloud for vengeance, and the people themselves are 
rising in mass. Let us go among them and lead them 
to battle.” 

“But the people have no arms, Brother Villiers,” 
said the chief. 

“We will goand take them !” cried the new comer, 
“In the Hotel des Invalides are fifty thousand 
muskets and fifty pieces of artillery, Already the 
people have seized on a depot of balls and powder, 
The regiment of French guards is with us toa man! 
To arms! to arms!” 

* And whither when armed ?” asked a brother. 

“ Whither, do you ask ?” replied the orator, “To 
the Bastille! To the stronghold of tyranny in the 
heart of the capital! There must the first blow be 
struck. The hour has arrived and the tocsin of liberty 
will soon peal from every steeple.” 

* * % * * 

The vast crowd into which our friends now 
plunged was tending in the same direction, aud flowed 
like a mighty river, swelled by tributary streams from 
the lateral streets, towards the Hotel des Invalides, 
the retreat provided by government for the old 
soldiers of France. 

The crowd was made up of diverse elements, 
A large proportion were labouring men, many in 
their shirt-sleeves. Mingled with these were well- 
clad citizens, shopkeepers, and master mechanics, 
There were numbers of country people, haggard, wan 
figures, with long staves, whose emaciated coun- 
tenances told the dreadful story of the famine that 
was then raging in the rural districts. And then 
again were horrid faces, gleaming with ferocity and 
evil passions—faces only seen in the darkest hour of 
trouble and disorder, Many of these men were 
armed with pikes—weapons destined to be terribly 
famous in days to come, and of which the municipal 
committee had ordered fifty thousand to be forged. 

Here and there was seen the well-known and 
popular uniform of the French guards, who had 
espoused the cause of the people, and had fallen 
under the ban of Besenval, the commandant of the 
troops of the military school in the neighbourhood of 
the Hotel des Invalides, Most of the guards and 
most of the people wore the tri-coloured cockade— 
blue and red, the colours of the city of Paris, with 
the addition of the white, the national colour. “I 
give you,” Lafayette had said, in distributing these 
colours, ‘‘a cockade that will make the circuit of the 





world.”’ 
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Villiers,” said Gerard to hisscompanion, “ where 
is all this to end ?”’ 

“In liberty—in the triumph oft right, over might,” 
replied Villiers. ‘The soil beneath our: feet is 
mined, We tread the crater of|a volcano, the. hourof 
eruption has arréved.’’ 

‘+ Yow think an ermption inevitable ?”’ 

“Do you doubt it?” rejoined Villiers. 
have you been these few days:past?”’ 

“Shut up by myself, straggling with famine and 
despair.” 

“Had you witnessed, as I did, the charge of the 
royal mercenaries on,the people, the peaceable people 
returning to their homes from the garden of the 
Tuileries on Sunday night—the day before yester- 
day—had you seen an old man flying from the tumult 
ruthlessly cut down by the. sabres of the dragoons, 
you would not ask these questions, All Paris was 
roused by the occurrence. Fifty thousand) men 
yesterday asked the electors to give them arms. 
Forty thousand have been enrolled for the defence 
of thecity. We have powder and ball—and now we 
will have guus.” 

“ And with arms what do you propose to do ?’* 

“A deed that will ring throngtiont the world,’” 
replied Villiers. “ We will storm the Bustille—the 
stronghold of tyranny—the prison house of iunocence, 
there shall not remain one stone upon another, Al? 
day yesterday, the people, as they passed under the 
black shadow, menaced it with their clenched hands 
and cursed it witli their lips, as they had hitherto 
cursed, it in their hearts, De Launey is alarmed, 
He is prepared far defance. He dares not threaten 
the city with the muzzleés of his guns. His artillery 
is trained to bear on the street St. Antoine.” 

“But you must have cannon to attack him.” 

“We will have it,” 

* And artillerists to work your pieces.” 

“Tlave we not the Frenoli guards?” 

“ But the king—the court?” 

“The counsels of the court,” said Villiers, “are 
distracted. ‘The king of himself is well-meaning but 
weak. ‘The haughty Austrian, Marie Antoinette, the 
proud and pampered nobles, the foreign officers, 
carry theday. Yet even they begin to tremble, and 
dare not detach their mercenaries for the defence 
of Versailles. Besenval at the military school re- 

ceives no orders, De Launey at the Bastille receives 
no orders. These men act on their own responsi- 
bility. Yesterday Paris thought only of defence. 
To-day Paris thinks only of attack, I tell you the 
people are beginning to feel their might—this day 
will test it.” 

“But the electors of the Hotel de Ville—the 
leaders.of the people—did they project the attack.2” 

“They? No! They have as yet no faith iu the 
might of the people,” anuswored Villiers; “aad they 
{read the Bastille. No one has proposed the attack 
—but the idea is fermenting in the hearts of the 
people, and it will work out its accomplishment. 
Listen to any group conversingin the street. You 
will hear the name of the Bastille oftener than any 
other.” 

“ But it is a terribly strong fortress,” said Roche- 
fort, with a shudder. 

“Tt is,” said Villiers, ‘and deemed impregnable 
—yet 1 am certainit will fall. [am certain—because 
I believsa liberty to be mighter than despotism. 
I know that within the Bastille there are plenty of 
provisions, and powder. enough to blow up half of 
the city. The walls of its towers are forty feet 
thick at the base, and ten feet at the summit. Its 
batteries command the Marais and the whole of the 
Faubourg St. Antoine, It has tliree gateways, one 
within the other; it isloopholed for cross-firing, and 
the garrison could dispute every inch of the way to 
the inner courtyard—but in spite of all this, I am 
sure that the Bastille will fall,” 

**The people are indeed desperate,” said Rochefort. 
“Tast night the powder seized at the arsenal and 
deposited at the Hotel de Ville was distributed to | 
the crowd. Three men doled out the cartridges— 
and they were so slow that the crowd became 


“ Where 


“Pall back |’? said the governor,. “Fall back and 
disperse. Gojto your homes or to. your work, JET 
have-arms, they. are, subject to the order of my king, 
An: old, soldier knows how, to do. his, duty.’ 

“ Paxig-this day is, free,’ shouted a man of the 
people, who towered. head and shoulders, above, the 
crowd, @ massive Hercules; .with.a. fiery black,eye 
anda. voice that.rang like a trumpet., “ Jo the name. 
of the people of. Paris, I.demand your arms.” 

A’ murmar of. approbation, like the roar of.a 
tempest, greeted the words of the champion of the 

le. 


pe Do you. know him ?’’ asked Gerard.of, Rochefort. 

“ Well,’”’ replied.the other, “his name is. Thuriot— 
& man. fitted to raise and rule the storm.” 

“ Fall, back! L warn ye!’ shouted the governor, 
“Fall back, If. you. da not. instantly 
disperse, I will fire on you, aud sweep, you from the 
esplanade.” 

‘ Fall back yourself!” shouted Thuriot,, “Men of 
Paris! we have no arms, but we will soon, have.them.. 
Do. you fear these men? Let us, rush upon thegate 
aud bear it down, What are a few lives lost. ina, 
glorious attempt ?” 

The multitude replied to this, appeal by fierce 
huzzas, and pressed.forward, bearing their Herculean 
¢ehampion in front, 

“Gunners, to. your pieces!” cried. Sombreuil, 
“And fire on the rebels, Give them grape and 
death fromall your muzzle” 

The veteran soldiers, motionless as. statues, stood, 
erect at their guns. 

“’Sdeath!” shouted Sombreuil, brandishing his 
drawnsword.. “ Don’t you hear.me? Fired” 

Thuriot shonted, in a voice of thunder; 

** The gnuovers of the Lavalides will not harm their 
brothers.. We came not te. violate tae asylum of 
French valour, but only to seek:the arms hidin the 
hotel, We muat.repel foree by force. Gunners! you, 
will not slay your. brethren,” 

These ringing words sent, a. thrill through, the 
bosoms of the veterans of Fonteroy; These gallant 
men, accustomed to fight the enemies. of France could 
not make up their minds to massacre their un- 
armed brethren, With one voice they exclaimed,to 
Sombreuil ; 

‘ We cannot, and we onght not to.abey you.” 

And they trod out the fire: from, their matches. 
Farther resistance on the part of the governor wae 
nseless after the defection of his, guauers. The gate 
being open for the passage of a deputy of the city, 
who had been on a mission to Sombreuil, the crowd 
rushed in. A vast quantity of muskets had been 
hidden in various parts of. the hotel. The populace 
ransacked it from top to bottom like tigers seeking 
for their prey. The. principal part of the arms wag 
in the cellars, ‘hither the people rushed furionsly, 
Muskets, sabres, bayonets and pistols were, swept up 
in an instant, and twenty-five thousand serviceable 
guns were soon in the hands of the invaders, 
Pouring out. of the building, they seized on twenty 
pieces of cannon, and with these trophies of their 
bloodless victory, they marched out of the courtyard 
cheering the veterans as they moved by. On the 
esplanade without the gates, they halted spon- 
taneonsly.. The giant Thuriot sprang on a gun- 
carriage and addressed the multitude. 

“Fellow citizens.’’ said he, “the first step has 
been taken. We have arms and ainmunitiov, Let 
your rendezvous be the square of the Hotel de 
Ville,”’ 

“But you will lead us thither ?’” cried a voice, 

“No,” replied Thuriot.. “I will go direct to the 
Basiille, andsummon De Launey to surreuder,”’ 

“ Alone!”’ shouted a dozen voices in amazement, 

“Alone! I fear not to enter the lion’s den, Yet, 
stay—let some one go with me to see that I perform 
my duty.. Who will volunteer ?”’ 

There was a pause of some moments. The idea 
of confronting De Launey in his stronghold seemed 
so wild and desperate that no one appeared willing 
to share the adventure with its projector. 

“No matter,” said Thuriot. “I will go alone 


exasperated and broke into the magazine. I tell | then.” 


you, it made my blood run cold to see the fire flying 


“ This will never do,’’ said Gerard to his friends, 


from the nails as they beat in the door with iron | “I will go with him.’ 


sledges. But here we are at the Invalides!’ 
Before them rose the towers of the venerable 


“ Are you mad ?”’ said Rochefort, 
“No, but Iam resolved, If I fall, the brothers of 


building.. A prodigioug multitude crowded the | the Mystic Star will avenge me.’ 


esplanade and were heaped in a_solid mags before 
the low wall which bristled with caunon, the gunners 
Stunding at their pieces with lighted matches in 
their hands. In the courtyard of the military school, 
not far distant, a few soldiers were seen, under arms, 
Within the iron gateway of the Invalides, stood 
Sombreuil, the governor, a brave old soldier, devoted 
to the royal cause. The vast crowd swayed to and 
fro like the restless tide of the ocean, and hoarse 
muymurs rang along its billows, 


lie advaneed to the gun on which the giant 
champion was mounted, and said : 

“T will go with you!” 

“Good!” said Thuriot. “Your hand, brother, 
You are a brave man. Your name?” 

“ Gevard Lorrajne.’’ 

“Friends !’ said Thuriot to the people, pointing 


out Gerard, “I have a companion. This brave 
man will go with, me.” 
A loud cheer ratified the engagement. Thuriot 


The three brothers of the Mystic Star forced their | jumped down from the gun-carriage, and taking 





way to the vicinity of the gate. 


|made way, for them as they advanced. Many, curious 
'to, Iparn the issue, of this adventure, followed their 
rapid ateps, while the principal mass, with their 
lereanty, plore of page , took up’ the litie of march 
\to the Hotel de Ville, wiere the electors of the people 
'were assembled anxiously deliberating on the move-~ 
jments of the day, NG : 


easy 
_ CHAPTER VT. 

Ox. their way, Thuriot, who appeared to be 
thoraughly acquainted with all the great movements 
of the. bc Qi eben of which he appreciated 
the terrible. signiticauce, informed; Lorraine that a 
deputation from the city had waited on the governor, 
and promiged that if. his guns, that menaced Paris 
were withdrawn, no attack should be made, 

The governor readily agreed)” said Thurior,. 
“and was so overjoyed at the arrangement that he 
made the deputies breakfast with him. 

** And what inference ig to be drawa from that ?’* 
asked Gerard. 

**By the extent of this joy we can measure his 
previous fear and gauge his, weakness,” answered 
Thariot. ‘De Launey is no soldier, else he would 
never would. have admitted, the deputation. His 


garrison is a handful of men. A part of them are, 


are mere machines who load and fire at 


Swiss—th 
command, but the detachment of Inva- 


the word 


lides have the souls of Frepchmen, Our hope lies in’ 


their defection, ‘The Invalides. at the hotel this 
morning refused to fire on the people: the Invalides 
at the Bastile will be reluctant to do so. I tell you 
that De Launey dreads the gr oy and well-he may, 
If the people hatathe Bastillo, the blind implement of 
tyranny—with more reason do they hate and abhor 
De Launey, who exceeds the commands of tyrann 

itself in his, oppression of tlie people. The wretc 

has 60,000 livres a year salary—he doubles that sum 
by his atrocious robberies. His household is sup- 
ported at the expense of the ners. He has 
reduced their fuel, their wine, and their farniture.’” 

Fae said .Gerard, between his clenched 

teeth. 
“Listen,” said Thuriot. “There was one sunny 
spot—one I oan of light in that dark life of the 
Bastille, There is a little garden on a bastion where 
the prisoners used to enjoy a glimpse of tlie light. of 
heaven and tlie perfume of flowers. For @ paltry 
sum of money he has let this patch of ground to a 
gardener—and now the prisoners have nv light—no 
air.”’ 

‘Tt is dreadful,” said Gerard. 

“Believe me,” said Thuriot, “this base man 
trembles in his stronghold. He knows that his‘name 
is‘a byeword and an infamy throughout Europe. The 
furious cries of the people that reach him from a 
distance he takes to himself, as well he may—and 
his heart beats loud with fear. But in this heart,” 
said Thuriot, laying his band be pve his breast, 
“there is no fear. ‘The champion of the people must 


‘know not a moment of weakness, and it is in the 


Pare Ys of the people’s confidence, that I am here 
to-day.’’ 

They were now within the black. shadow of the 
Bastille, arrived at its outer defences. Tliuriot had 
furnished himseif with a pike-staff, around which. a 
white flag was rolled, He now unfurled it, and 
advancing to the first drawbridge, which had been 
lowered to permit the egress of the deputation from 
the Hotel de Ville, he demanded entrance iu the 
name of the people of Paris. ‘I'he sentinel hesitated, 
and communicated with the governor; the governor 
hesitated, but finally allowed Thuriot to enter the 
first courtyard, Here he met him and inquired his 
business. . 

“T communicate with you only in the interior of 
the fortress,” replied Thuriot. 

For a. moment the hot blood..mounted to, the 
temples of the royal governor; but the crimson tide 
receded to his heart, his cheeks became blanched 
with a strange fear, and he silently led the way 
across the second ditch over the drawbridge. 

Thuriot and his companion now stood with the 
governor in front of the enormous gateway of open 
ironwork which closed the innermost courtyard’ that 


‘looked like a deep and dark wall of which the eight 


round towers of the Bastille, connected by lofty 
curtains of ponderous masonwork, formed the sides, 
At.the feet of the stone giants was tlie narrow space 
allotted for the daily walk of the prisoners—a spot 
that reminded the shaddering spectator of the valley 
of the shadow of death. On oné aide, a clock, 
placed between two statues representing captives in 
chains, as if time itself were fettered, marked the 
slow, dragging march of the melancholy, hopeless 
hours. On the gateway might have been inscribed 
with propriety the words that Dante affixes to the 
entrance of his Inferno: ‘* Leave ye all hope behind, 
who enter here,’* 

At this point the govenor’s staff surrounded’ him, 





Gerard by the arm moved through the crowd, why 


Beside them the garrison were under arms, and ag 
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Thuriot stood he could look into the black muzzles 
of the loaded cannon placed in battery. ‘ 
But nothing could shake theintrepidity of Thuriot. 
As he stood, drawn up to his full height, his right 
hand firmly grasping his banner-staff, his eye blazing 
and his brow serene, he, the man of the people,’ 
looked more like the commander of the place than 
the official personage who now stood before him. 
awaiting his movements with anxiety. The staff 
officers shared the perturbation of the governor, and 
even the soldiers, though they stood in rank like 
carved statues, testified the keenest interest im the 
bearer of the white flag. 
“Sir,” said Thariefjein a clear, resonant voice, 
distinctly. nentét afte utmost limits of the: inner 
conrtyerd, Var you, im the name of the 
ple, in the same 
the country, te-withdraw your cannon 


th 
4 uneaspailence followed these bold —— 


and surrender 


fate! ecoutinued Thuriot, addressing 


garrison, “I summon you, too, tolay down your arme) 


and surrendem”” 
These words ‘had 


& Visible effect upon the In 
valides. ‘the rules of 


they 


conversed im low With each other; but tlie 
words. lost, main- 


batteries for myself,” said 
“ This is too much?” 


as a soldier and a 


*« I have shown you too much indulgence—you 


penetrated too far already.” 

But his officers crowded about him and whispered 
anxiously in his ear. After a few moments, De 
Launey turned to the messenger with a mortified aud 
humbled air. 

**Follow me, sir,” said he, 

* My companion too?” said Thuriot. 

* Yes,’’ said De Lauuey, after a moment's hesita- 
tion, and a. sharp glance at Gerard. “ He can come 
too. 


He led the way up a darkand winding staircase, 
closely followed by Thuriot aud Lorraine, At last 
they emerged on the summit of the works. The 
cannon had been drawn back and masked, indeed, 
but. they still pointed to the street St. Antoine. 
Thuriot seized a rammer and tried some of the 
pieces. They wera all heavily charged. Then 
advancing with De Launey to the edge of the para- 
Pet, he looked down from that awful height of a 

undred and fifty feet, upon the mapped-out streets 
of the city at-their feet.. Phe streets were alive with 
people. In the garden of the arsenal swarmed bands 
of pikemen, and, lo! om the other side, a dense 
column, like a buge black serpent, slowly uncoiled 
its vast length, their arme glittering like the scales 
on the body of an anaconda, 

The governor’s cheek grew pale: He seized 
Thuriot’s arm with a convulsive grasp, 

“What have youdone?’ he exelaimed. ‘You've 
abused the flag you carry, You've betrayed moe,” 

Two soldiers separated De Launey apd. Thuriot 
from Gerard Lorraine—creatures of the. governor, 
aud sworn to defend him with their lives. 

De Launey stood within his own stronghold, his 
word and his will were law. He grasped his enemy’s 
arm, and that enemy stood on the brink of the preci- 
pice, with hostile bayonets behind him. The power 
of vengeance was in his bands, and yet it.was De 
Launey who trembled—the man of the people who 


menaced. 
Another such word,” said Thuriot, aternly, “and 
it will be your last.” 
And he pointed into the abyssbelow. De Launey 
said one of the sentinels, 


recoiled with a shudder, 

“For Heaven’s sake,’ ‘ 
advancing to Thuriot, “show yourself to the people— 
they are pressing forward... If they do not.see you, 
they will attack us.” 

And, in fact, the crisis appeared imminent he 
crowd that now swayed around the base of the fortress 
was menacing and.stormy. 

Thuriot showed himself between the battlements, 
and waving his white flag attracted the attention of 
the multitude, whose applauding cheers reut the air, 

© now descended with the governor and Lorraine, 
and was conducted through the inner courtyard, in 
which he paused and again addressed the garrison. 








“Don’t be afraid, my good fellows,” said he. “I 
am going to make my report to the electors. I hope 
the people will not refuse @ civic guard to protect 
your lives.” 

Again the blood mounted to the checks of De 
Launey.at this fresh insolence, but he suffered the 
haughty partizan and his companion to go forth. 

Thariot c his way through the crowd, dis- 
daining to answer the questions which were show- 
ered upon him, but Lorraine, intensely excited by the 
popular demonstration, took leave of him, preferring 
to stay and await the action of the 

After the departure of Thuriot, the rumour ran 
among the crowd, ever suspicious at. such a crisis, 
that their delegate had proved # traitor to his trust. 


of honour, and in the name of | “oo 


heads like @ mass of solid 
In the midst of the tumult and excitement, an old 


gray-headed man was‘seen to clamber, axe in hand, 
tothe roof of s shed from which he could 
chains of the first drawbritige, raised 
parture of the @ messenger. 
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Bolts, bars, and chains were thereupon withdrawn, 
and the door was opened a little way. 

“Come in, come in, sir,’’ said an old man, who 
cautiously showed himself. ‘Come in quickly, for 
Heaven’s sake, that I may lock the door again.” 

Armand obeyed, smiling at the nervougmeas of the 
old servitor. The old man secured tié door again, 
and then stood before his young master, hi# eyes 
fixed wistfully on bis face. Armand was a favourite 
of the whole household, for Be was gentle and eon- 
siderate in his treatmentOf hig inferiors in position. 

“Oh, sir, have been so, terrified,” said the man. 
“Tt has been a day of dread. But I thought yoo 
Were @ prisomer, sir?” 

“TE was, my oléfriend, but Lam free new,.as you 

e. ” 


e. 
“T thought the king would mot keep youshut 
long, a You never did’ him harm.” é 7” 
he king did not set me at lib Gervase.” 
SWhat! did you escape 7” _— 
“Phe doors of the Bastille were all wide-open, 
Etook the liberty of walking outi™ ~~ pen 


rt 


} “The @oors of the Bastille wide open! I don’t 


you, sir,” said the man, 
wildered way. ‘and I are! dian Fadia 
‘ood dammaad to Paris—and were they saluting 


“No, Gervaso, no! Would to Heaven the king 
werg in Paris, The people love himand ate his 
best friends. Tho firing yom heard waefrem the 
‘attacking the Bastille; and, my ol friend, 
ee, Fer is taken, and the prisoners haveall beon 
liberated by the people—the glorious people 
« And'that fs why the dushoss has left Paris, them, 
}with.all her family?” 
“What! my mother gous! To Versailles, | sage 


(people poured over sud. dilied tne | ™#2; 


from base to summit of the towers, 
emoke and report, as musket followed 
rattling — Too truly simed were 
many of the weapons. ere and there one of the 
assailants fell and was carried off bleeding by his 
comrades, A hundred muskets from the crowd re- 
plied to the shota from the fortress, but the balls 
were flattened against the huge stones of the tower, 
aud rebounded harmlessly. 

Another deputation soon followed, headed by the 
city solicitor,and preceded~by a drum and flag of 
truce. The soldiers on the towers, perceiving them 
ceased firing, reversed their arms, and hoisted the 
white’ flag. _ The fire of the besiegers instantly 
ceased, and the city deputation, followed by large 
numbers of‘ people, entered the courtyard. De 
Launey was then surrounded by the Swiss guards, 
Whether he had not seen the signals on tle towers, 
or whether he was mastered by desperation and the 
thirst for vengeance—it matters not. He com- 
manded the fire, and a blaze along the line carried 
death into the ranks of the deputies and the people. 
They rushed out, carrying their dead, and swearing 
vengeance, 

All thought of trace was thrown to the winds. 
The people recoiled to strike the deadlier blow. The 
die was now cast, 


CHAPTER VII. 

A SOLITARY man was hurrying along one of the 
atistoeratio streets of Paris a short time after the 
events narrated. It was Armand de Pieville. 

Thearistooratic quarter of the city in which their 
hotel stood was almost entirely deserted. Only at 
rare intervals was a man or woman seen hurrying 
through the streets. The residents had either hastened 
to the scene of action, or had fled from the city, or 
had shut themselves up in their houses, There was 
the stillness of the grave in this portion of the great 
and populous capital, 

Armand lost no time in gaining the house, 

There were none of the usual sigus of habitation 
about it; no liveried lacqueys lounging at the portal. 
The huge grated gateway at the arch leading into the 
courtyard was closed and locked. As Armand passed 
it, he glanced into the interior but saw no one stir- 
ring within. Alarmed at the sileace and desertion, be 
ascended 'the marble steps to the principal entrance, 
and plied the huge carved knocker. ‘The thundering 
sound rang through the halls and corridors and died 


her, 

“No, sir; Miss Julie left here last night in a hired 
carriage.” 

** Whither ?” 

**T know’ not, sir.” 

** Well—well—I can walk. TFarowell, ol@ man 
Keep up @ good heart. No one will harm you here 
—and you shail soon hear from me,’’ 

“ But you will stay and partake of some refresh- 
ment, sir?’’ 

“TI cannot; my time is precious. 

** Guod-bye, then, sir. Heaven protect you!” 

The old man undid the fastenings of the doors, 
and, leaving the hotel, Armand walked rapidly in the 
direction of the barrier. Aa lie approached he noticed 
quite a crowd of persons about the gateway-~a gaard 
under aris, and two men ou horseback, oneof whom 
was an officer, the other a servant in livery, leading 
a saddled horse, 

As he came nearer Armand recognised his brother 
in the person of the officer. His countenance was 
flushed, and he appeared very much excited, 

A man armed with a pike, wearing « blouse, and 
having a huge tri-colour cockade in his hat, was hold. 
iug the bridle of the marqais’s horse, which was 
foaming and champing at the check, 

“Do you mean to say, fellow,” said the marquis, 
‘*that I cannot pass without an order from General 
Lafayette, and that I must ride back to the Hotel 
de Ville and obtain it?’’ 

“TI do say so,” said the pikeman, sturdily ; “unless 
you can get some friend of the people to vouch for 
you. The times are changed, marquis, since a royal 
uniform was @ passport everywhere. The white 
cockade is down-—the tri-colour is up to-day! Once 
the cry was, long livethe king! now we shout, long 
live the nation ?”’ 

The Marquis de Preville, rash and choleric, might 
have committed some fatal act of imprudenee, had not 
Armand stepped forward. Fortunately he knew the 
man on guard, 

‘“My brother is merely repairing to his post,” said 
he, ‘and lam going with him. You know me, at 
least, to be no enemy of the people.” 

“I know you, M. Armand,” said the pikeman, 
touching his hat respectiully, and at the same time 
relinquishing his hold on the marquis’s horse. The 
marquis’ bowed coldly to his brother, and silently 

inted to the horse in the hands of the groom, 





away in the distance. ‘I'he chevalier listened at- 
tentively, but no one came. Again and again he 
knocked, and at last, footsteps were heard within, 
a wicket was opened, and a trembling voice in- 
quired ; 

“ Whois there 2” 

“Don’t you know me, old Gervase?” asked Ar- 
mand, recognizing the voice of faithful servant of 
the family. “Itis I, the Chevalier Armand de Pre- 
ville. 


Armand sprang into the saddle, Tho men on guard 
fell back, and the marquis, the chevalier and the 
groom rode past them. 

The marquis, who was still burning at the affront 
put apon him, reined up his horse, and turning in his 
saddle, said to the municipal officer on guard: 

“ Make the most of to-day, my good fellow; to- 
morrow the tables will be turned. The king can 
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“ We have a hundred thousand to receive them.” 

“ Vive le roi!’’ shouted the marquis. 

“ Vive le roi et la nation!’ answered the pike- 
man. 

“Scoundrels!” said the marquis, as he set spurs to 
his horse. ‘Come on, Armand,” 

The two brothers gallopped on side by side, the 
servant following at a respectful distance. 

For a mile or two of the road neither spoke, 

At last the marquis said: 

“ A pretty day’s business, this attack on the Bastille 
andthe murder of De Launey. I hope you had no 
hand in it 2” 

‘IT could not very well assist in the attack on the 
fortress, for I passed the night inside of it a pri- 
soner,” 

“Ha! my mother did not tell me this. Yet she 
must have known it. Well, it served you right for 
siding with the rabble.” 

** How can you thus speak of your own countrymen 
struggling for their liberties?” replied Armand, 
*'l’wenty millions of Frenchmen can no longer be 
slaves.” 

“T advise you, if you value that liberty about 
which you preach so prosily, good brother mine, to 
be silent on your favourite topic for a while. You 
are going to a place where it does not pass current.” 

“Then perhaps I had better turn bridle and ride 
back to Paris ?” 


“No, no. I'll be your safeguard at Versailles, as 
you were mine at Paris. And the king may wish to 
see you.” 

**'The king!” 


“Ay, he will be eager for information. IfI pre- 
sent you to him see that you say nothing unpalatable 
to royal ears.” 

“*T shall speak the truth.” 

‘* Ay—you were never cut out for a courtier. 
your own way then—I shall follow mine.” 

“Ts our mother at Versailles ?” 

“No, she has left for Germany in company with 
the Polignacs and others of the noblesse. They 
dread a crisis. It is absurd, of course—but our 
mother is old and nervous, and she could be of no 
use if she remained. Even the queen, who is bitter 
at the desertion of some of her friends, counselled 
her to go.” 

“ And Julie—” 

“TI know nothing of her—and care less.” 

“Will you give me your word that you know 
nothing of her?” asked Armand. 

“I give you my word and honour. I have dis- 
missed that passing fancy from my mind. I have 
more serious things to think of. Armand, if these 
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dogs of Paris give us an opportunity, I shall win my 
spurs,” 

“T would rather by far be undistinguished than 
to win and wear laurels won in civil war,” replied 
Armand. P 

“ A sentiment worthy of a younger brother 
joined the marquis, scornfally. 

An hour's sharp riding brought them to Versailles 
as the evening was somewhat advanced, ‘There 
were groups of people in the street, who plied them 
with questions, but to none of them did the marquis 
vouchsafe an answer or permit one from his com- 
panion. Riding at a furious pace, regardless of the 
safety of the crowd, and earning many a bitter curse 
for his recklessness, he led the way to the gate 
opening into the palace gardens, where he dismounted, 
as did the chevalier, and their horses were given to 
the groom. The guards, recognizing him, presented 
arms as he passed in with his brother At thegrand 
entrance, the usher permitted their passage without 
difficulty. In the corridor within, an aged gentleman 
in a court dress advanced to meet'the marquis. 

“ The king, M.de Preville,” said he, after saluting 
him, “is anxious for news from Paris, and gave 
orders to me to conduct you to him as soon as you 
arrived.” 

“But my dress,” said the marquis, glancing at his 
riding-boots. 

“That will be pardoned under the circnmstances,” 
said the master of ceremonies, 

“My brother, the Chevalier de Preville,” said the 
marquis, presenting Armand. 

The baron received him with politeness, and said, 
“Do you, sir, come from the scene of trouble?” 

The chevalier answered in the affirmative. 

“Tn that case,’’ said the baron, “I will assume the 
responsibility of presenting youalso. Their majesties 
are alone.” 

The marquis and Armand followed the master of the 
ceremonies through a long suite of lofty apartments, 
hung with tapestry and richly furnished; then, 
pausing at a carved and gilded door, he made a sign 
that they were to remain where they were, and 
passed into the next room. Returning almost im- 
mediately, he beckoned to the gentlemen, and, an- 
nouncing their names, ushered them into the presence 
of the King and Queen of France, with whom he left 
them. 

The room in which they found themselves was 
small but lofty, and was more plainly furnished than 
those through which they had just passed. 

A few high-backed chairs, a table, and a large 
mirror comprised all the furniture. But Armand 
glanced only slightly at these features, his whole 
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attention being enchained by the august occupants of 
theroom. The king he had seen frequently, an@? 
was well acquainted with his fair, full, benevolent 
features and rotund person. There was little of 
that “ divinity ” that is said to “hedge a king” in 
his face and figure—no haughty mien of command, 
no air of decision about the lower parts of his face. 
In a citizen’s dress he would have passed very well 
for a good-natured, well-to-do burgher. But with 
Marie Antoinette, the case was far different. She 
looked, as befitted the daughter of Maria Th 

born to command, The dazzling beauty that bh 
maddened many a brain and cast a spell upon alt 
within its sphere had passed its zenith—yet still she 
was surpassingly beautiful, or rather, to speak more 
justly, her face had passed from one phase of beauty 
into another. 

Gazing on her animated and noble features, you 
thought less of the woman and more of the queen. 
The softness of her eyes had given place to a piercing 
brilliancy ; if there was less fascination in lips that 
bad been accused of a certain nationality, there was 
more command. The majesty of a strong will, an 
imperious purpose, was now added to the majesty of 
faultless features; and the decision of her ex 
sion contrasted singularly and forcibly with the irre- 
solute air of her royal partner, She was standing 
leaning on the arm of the king’s chair, while the 
latter was seated. 

Louis had just had his supper, for, blessed with 
the proverbial Bourbon appetite, he never suffered 
anything to interfere with the pleasures of the table, 
and his unctuous air of enjoyment contrasted almost 
ludicrously with a certain shadowy uneasiness that 
played over the expression of his face. 

“ Well, marquis,” said he, after the royal pair had 
received the homage of the young men, “ you come 
direct from Paris ?” 

“Yes, sire,” replied the marquis, “and I bring 
you the latest news.” 

He glanced uneasily at the queen. The king 
divined his meaning, and, turning to the queen, 


“TI fear, Antoinette, that the marquis does not 
bring us the best news in the world, and perhaps 
you had better learn it at second-hand from my lips, 
my love.” 

The queen smiled, almost scornfully, at the sug- 
gestion. 

“I am not alarmed at trifles,” she said. “ With 
your majesty’s permission, I will remain and hear 
the report. Speak out, marquis, without hesitation, 
and put an end to our suspense.” 


(To be continued.) 
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THE SPIDER AND THE FLY, 
Br 


CHARLES GARVICE, 
AUTHOR OF 
“Only Country Love,” “The Gipsy Peer,” “ Fickle 
Fortune,”’ etc., etc. 
—_+— 
CHAPTER XxX 
How now, Horatio? You tremble and look pale, 
Is not this something more than fantasy ? 
What think you of it ? 

Arrsr delivering punishment to Jem for his eaves- 
dropping, Leicester walked round tothe stables and 
ordered the Cedars’ carriage. His patience and en- 
durance were quite exhausted. 

He was quite in love with beautiful Violet, and it 
maddened him to think that he had given his heart 
to a thorough-paced flirt. 

In the few minutes, while the horses were being 
put to, he formed as many resolutions and broke 
them. 

He determined to go to London, to plange into 
every description of gaiety—in short, to forget the 
bewitching coquette who bad won his cynical heart. 

When the carriage was ready he returned to the 
drawing-room, and, going quietly up to his mother, 
whispered : 

“T have ordered the carriage for you; do not let 
them think you are surprised.” 

Mrs, Dodson nodded and looked up at him in- 
quiringly. She saw that something had gone wrong. 

At that momenta peal of silvery laughter pro- 
ceeded from the corner of the room where Lord Fitz 
and Violet were seated. 

Leicester started and frowned and then Mrs. 
Dodson knew what ailed him. She knew that he 
was in love with Violet Mildmay. 

“ Are you going so soon?” said Mrs, Mildmay. “I 
thought you were going to stay a long while. 
Violet!” she added, turning to where Violet was 
sitting, “ Mrs. Dodson is going to run away.” 

“Not so soon, are you?” asked Violet, glancing 
at Mrs. Dodson and taking no notice of Leicester, 
who stood with his crush-hat under his arm. 

“Yes, my dear,”’ said Mrs. Dodson. ‘We have 
had such a delightful evening, but we must go, for 
Tam rather tired, and I am sure you must be.” 

“Iam afraid it has been rather a slow evening 
for you,” turning gracefully to Leicester. 

“Not at all,” he said, coldly. ; 

Violet bowed and turned to Fitz. 

“ You are not going, are you?” she asked, 
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“No, not just yet,’’ he replied, “if Ethel will stay 
a little longer.” 

“ Oh, I will promise for Ethel,” said Mrs. Mildmay, 
“She is deeply engaged with Mr. Fairfax, and they 
have got upona topic which will keep them in close 
argument for the next hour.” 

“What topic is that?” asked Leicester, who felt 
that he must ‘say something, but could not keep the 
frown from bis face. 

‘* Painting,” said Mrs. Mildmay. “ Lady Ethel is an 
enthusiast.” 

“ Good night,” said Leicester, bending over Violet's 


hand. 

**Good night,” she said, trying to speak coldly; 
but a something in her voice told him that she was 
trembling, and he raised his eyes quickly. 

hat he would have said or done can never be 
n, for at that moment Captain Murpoint came 
up behiud them in his noiseless fashion, and said: 

“Going already, Mr. Leicester? I had hoped you 
would-stay for a cheroot after the ladies had re- 
tired.” 

“Thanks, not to-night,” said Leicester, gravely, 
and with another shake of the hand he and his party 
made good their retreat. 

The captain looked softer him with a smile, and 
then returned to the terrace where he bad been 
strolling, presumably for a little air, but in reality so 
that he might watch all the persons in the drawing- 
room without being detected. 

Soon after the Dodsons had gone Ethel, who had 
been talking to Bertie, looked at her watch. 

“ How late!’’ she exclaimed. “ Would you mind 
ordering the carriage, Mr. Fairfax? it is here, I 
know, for I saw it coming down the road soon after 
dinuer.” 

“ Cer‘ainly,” said Bertie, “if you really mean to 
go. Why are you insuch aburry? I have tired 
you, I am afraid.” 

“No,” said Ethel, “I am not tired. I am very 
fond of painting, and I love to hear anything about 
it. You know a great deal, Mr. Fairfax, and [ think 
you love your art.” 

“I do,” said Bertie. “I should be ungrateful if 
I did not, seeing that I live by it.” 

Ethel sighed. 

“It must be so sweet to doso,” she said. “To 
feel free, and earn one’s own right to existence.” 

“It is not always,” said Bertie, “ Neither free- 
dom nor enjoyment, Who is bound and enslaved as 
the poor man, Heis tied hand and foot, he cannot, 
he dare not, snatch that which his heart longs for, 
and he is too poor to buy it.” 

“What do you mean?’ said Ethel. “ What can 











you, for instance, want which yom have not al-~ 
ready? You have youth, strength, talents, and——” 
She paused, in her earnestness she was about to 
say ‘‘ beauty.” 

Bertie smiled sadly. 

“ All these I have not, but I have the first two, 
which are the best of them all, and yet-——” 

“You are dissatisfied,’’ she said, with a reproach- 
ful smile. 

“TI confess it,” he said, “I confess it,” and he 
leant forward with his deep, tender, beautiful eyes 
fixed on her face. 

Ethel’s eyes, which a moment before had been 
raised to his with a playful reproachfulness, dropped 
suddenly, and she looked round as if for some in- 
terruption. 

The artful captain, who was watching them from 
behind the curtain, saw the timid, half-frightened 
look, and smiled sardonically, 

“ He is in love, and he is making love. He wilh 
tell her in a few minutes; shall I interfere or give 
them another moment?” 

He decided to give them another moment, and 
watched on as a spider watches two flies hovering 
innocently near his ensnaring, fatal web, 

“I confess it,” said Bertie, “I am poor, too poor 
to buy that which I long to possess—do you ask me 
what it is, Lady Boisdale ?” 

Ethel rose nervously and shut her fan. 

“J—I am sure the carriage must be here, I—it is 
very warm, Mr. Fairfax———” for Bertie bad laid his 
haod upon her arm in his eagerness. ‘Do not say 
any more—forgive me, bat I am tired—tired,and 
ah!” and sho breathed a sigh of relief as the unseen 
captain camo gliding up. 

Bertie anathematized the ca) tain in hig h-art. 

He felt that if they had been uninterrupted for 
another ten minutes he should have been able to 
plead his cause, and at least get an answer from 
Ethel : it might have been a refusal, but it would still 
have been an answer, and a refusal is better to be 
borne than a euspense. 

“The carriage is here, Lady Boisdale,” said the 
captain. 

“Thank you,”’ said Ethel, and as Bertie drow her 
hand beneath his arm he felt it tremble. 

They found Fitz still near Violet, but in a very 
different mood to that in which he had been triumph- 
ing « short while since, 

A chauge had come over Violet’s manner towarda 
him, That change had dated since the moment of 
Leicester's disappearance. 

When heyhad left the room Violet’s smiles Law 
disappeared, 
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“ We have a hundred thousand to receive them.” 

“ Vive le roi!’’ shouted the marquis, 

“ Vive le roi et la nation!” answered the pike- 
man. 

“Scoundrels!” said the marquis, as he set spurs to 
his horse. ‘Come on, Armand.” 

The two brothers gallopped on side by side, the 
servant following at a respectful distance. 

For a mile or two of the road neither spoke, 

At last the marquis said: 

* A pretty day’s business, this attack on the Bastille 
andthe murder of De Launey. I hope you had no 
hand in it 2?” 

**T could not very well assist in the attack on the 
fortress, for I passed the night inside of it a pri- 
soner,” 

“Ha! my mother did not tell me this. Yet she 
must have known it. Well, it served you right for 
siding with the rabble.” 

** How can you thus speak of your own countrymen 
struggling for their liberties?” replied Armand, 
‘*'wenty millions of Frenchmen can no longer be 
slaves.” 

“T advise you, if you value that liberty about 
which you preach so prosily, good brother mine, to 
be silent on your favourite topic for a while. You 
are going to a place where it does not pass current.” 

“Then perhaps I had better turn bridle and ride 
back to Paris ?” 

“No, no. I'll be your safeguard at Versailles, as 
you were mine at Paris. And the king may wish to 
see you.” 

‘The king!” 

“Ay, he will be eager for information. IfI pre- 
sent you to him see that you say nothing unpalatable 
to royal ears.” 

“I shall speak the truth.” 

‘* Ay—you were never cut out for a courtier. 
your own way then—I shall follow mine.” 

“Ts our mother at Versailles?” 

“No, she has left for Germany in company with 
the Polignacs and others of the noblesse. They 
dread a crisis. It is absurd, of course—but our 
mother is old and nervous, and she could be of no 
use if she remained. Even the queen, who is bitter 
at the desertion of some of her friends, counselled 
her to go.” 

“ And Julie—” 

“] know nothing of her—and care less.” 

“Will you give me your word that you know 
nothing of her?” asked Armand. 

“I give you my word and honour. I have dis- 
missed that passing fancy from my mind. I have 
more serious things to think of, Armand, if these 
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dogs of Paris give us an opportunity, I shall win my 
spurs,” 

‘I would rather by far be undistinguished than 
to win and wear laurels won in civil war,” replied 
Armand. . 

“ A sentiment worthy of a younger brother!” re- 
joined the marquis, scornfally. 

An hour's sharp riding brought them to Versailles 
as the evening was somewhat advanced. There 
were groups of people in the street, who plied them 
with questions, but to none of them did the marquis 
vouchsafe an answer or permit one from his com- 
panion. Riding at a furious pace, regardless of the 
safety of the crowd, and earning many a bitter curse 
for his recklessness, he led the way to the gate 
opening into the palace gardens, where he dismounted, 
as did the chevalier, and their horses were given to 
the groom. The guards, recognizing him, presented 
arms as he passed in with his brother At thegrand 
entrance, the usher permitted their passage without 
difficulty, In the corridor within, an aged gentleman 
in a court dress advanced to meet'the marquis. 

“ The king, M.de Proville,” said he, after saluting 
him, “is anxious for news from Paris, and gave 
orders to me to conduct you to him as soon as you 
arrived.” 

“ But my dress,” said the marquis, glancing at his 
riding-boots. 

“That will be pardoned under the circumstances,” 
said the master of ceremonies. 

“My brother, the Chevalier de Preville,” said the 
marquis, presenting Armand. 

The baron received him with politeness, and said, 
“Do you, sir, come from the scene of trouble?” 

The chevalier answered in the affirmative, 

“Tn that case,’’ said the baron, “I will assume the 
responsibility of presenting youalso. Their majesties 
are alone.” 

The marquis and Armand followed the master of the 
ceremonies through a long suite of lofty apartments, 
hung with tapestry and richly furnished; then, 
pausing at a carved and gilded door, he made a sign 
that they were to remain where they were, and 
passed into the next room. Returning almost im- 
mediately, he beckoned to the gentlemen, and, an- 
nouncing their names, ushered them into the presence 
of the King and Queen of France, with whom he left 
them. 

The room in which they found themselves was 
small but lofty, and was more plainly furnished than 
those throngh which they had just passed. 

A few high-backed chairs, a table, and a large 
mirror comprised all the furniture. But Armand 
glanced only slightly at these features, his whole 





attention being enchained by the august occupants of 
the room. The king he had seen frequently, and? 
was well acquainted with his fair, full, benevolent 
features and rotund person. There was little of 
that “divinity ” that is said to “hedge a king” in 
his face and figure—no haughty mien of command, 
no air of decision about the lower parts of his face. 
In a citizen's dress he would have passed very well 
for a good-natured, well-to-do burgher. Bat with 
Marie Antoinette, the case was far different. She 
looked, as befitted the daughter of Maria Th 
born to command, The dazzling beauty that h 
maddened many @ brain and cast a spell upon alt 
within its sphere had passed its zenith—yet still she 
was surpassingly beautiful, or rather, to speak more 
justly, her face had passed from one phase of beauty 
into another. 

Gazing on her animated and noble features, you 
thought less of the woman and more of the queen. 
The softness of her eyes had given place to a piercing 
brilliancy ; if there was less fascination in lips that 
bad been accused of a certain nationality, there was 
more command. The majesty of a strong will, an 
imperious purpose, was now added to the majesty of 
faultless features; and the decision of her ex 
sion contrasted singularly and forcibly with the irre- 
solute air of her royal partner. She was standing” 
leaning on the arm of the king’s chair, while the 
latter was seated. 

Louis had just had his supper, for, blessed with 
the proverbial Bourbon appetite, he never suffered 
anything to interfere with the pleasures of the table, 
and his unctuous air of enjoymeut contrasted almost 
ludicrously with a certain shadowy uneasiness that 
played over the expression of his face. 

“ Well, marquis,” said he, after the royal pair had 
received the homage of the young men, “ you come 
direct from Paris?” 

“Yes, sire,” replied the marquis, “and I bring 
you the latest news.” 

He glanced uneasily at the queen. The king 
trey his meaning, and, turning to the queen, 
said: 

“TI fear, Antoinette, that the marquis does not 
bring us the best news in the world, and perhaps 
you had better learn it at second-hand from my lips, 
my love.” 

The queen smiled, almost scornfully, at the sug- 
gestion. 

“Iam not alarmed at trifles,” she said. “ With 
your majesty’s permissicn, I will remain and hear 
the report. Speak out, marquis, without hesitation, 
and put an end to our suspense.” 

(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER XX 
How now, Horatio? ‘You tremble and look pale, 
Is not this something more than fantasy ? 
What think you of it? 

Arter delivering punishment to Jem for his eaves- 
dropping, Leicester walked round to the stables and 
ordered the Cedars’ carriage. His patience and en- 
durance were quite exhausted. 

He was quite in love with beautiful Violet, and it 
maddened him to think that he had given his heart 
to a thorough-paced flirt. 

In the few minutes, while the horses were being 
es to, he formed as many resolutions and broke 
them. 

He determined to go to London, to plange into 
every description of gaiety—in short, to forget the 
bewitching coquette who had won his cynical heart. 

When the carriage was ready he returned to the 
drawing-room, and, going quietly up to his mother, 
whispered : 

“T have ordered the carriage for you; do not let 
them think you are surprised.” 

Mrs, Dodson nodded and looked up at him in- 
quiringly. She saw that something had gone wrong. 

At that momenta peal of silvery laughter pro- 
ceeded from the corner of the room where Lord Fitz 
and Violet were seated. 

Leicester started and frowned and then Mrs. 
Dodson knew what ailed him. She knew that he 
was in love with Violet Mildmay. 

“ Are you going so soon?” said Mrs, Mildmay. “I 
thonght you were going to stay a long while. 
Violet!” she added, turning to where Violet was 
sitting, “ Mrs. Dodson is going to run away.” 

“Not so soon, are you?” asked Violet, glancing 
at Mrs. Dodson and taking no notice of Leicester, 
who stood with his crush-hat under his arm. 

“Yes, my dear,”’ said Mrs. Dodson. ‘ We have 
had such a delightful evening, but we must go, for 
Tam rather tired, and I am sure you must be.” 

“Iam afraid it has been rather a slow evening 
for you,” turning gracefully to Leicester. 

“Not at all,” he said, coldly. 

Violet bowed and turned to Fitz. 

“You are not going, are you?” she asked, 
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“No, not just yet,’ he replied, “if Ethel will stay 
a little longer.” 

“ Oh, I will promise for Ethel,” said Mrs. Mildmay. 
“She is deeply engaged with Mr. Fairfax, and they 
have got upon’a topic which will keep them in close 
argument for the next hour.” 

“ What topic is that?” asked Leicester, who felt 
that he must say something, but could not keep the 
frown from his face. 

* Painting,” said Mrs. Mildmay. “ Lady Ethelis an 
enthusiast.” 

‘ * a night,” said Leicester, bending over Violet’s 
and. 

**Good night,” she said, trying to speak coldly; 
but a something in her voice told him that she was 
trembling, and he raised his eyes quickly. 

hat he would have said or done can never be 
n, for at that moment Captain Murpoint came 
up behind them in his noiseless fashion, and said: 

“Going already, Mr. Leicester? I had hoped you 
would stay for a cheroot after the ladies had re- 


“Thanks, not to-night,” said Leicester, gravely, 
and with another shake of the hand he and his party 
made good their retreat. 

The captain looked after him with a smile, and 
then returned to the terrace where he bad been 
strolling, presumably for a little air, but in reality so 
that he might watch all the persons in the drawing- 
room without being detected. 

Soon after the Dodsons had gone Ethel, who had 
been talking to Bertie, looked at her watch. 

“ How late!’’ she exclaimed. “ Would you mind 
ordering the carriage, Mr. Fairfax? it is here, I 
know, for I saw it coming down the road soon after 
dinuer.” 

“ Cer‘ainly,”’ said Bertie, “if you really mean to 
go. Why are you insuch aburry? I have tired 
you, I am afraid.” 

“No,” said Ethel, “I am not tired. I am very 
fond of painting, and I love to hear arything about 
it. You know a great deal, Mr. Fairfax, and I think 
you love your art.” 

“TI do,” said Bertico. “I should be ungrateful if 
I did not, seeing that I live by it.” 

Ethel sighed. 

“Tt must be so sweet to doso,” she said. “To 
feel free, and earn one’s own right to existence.” 

“It is not always,” said Bertie, “Neither free- 
dom nor enjoyment, Who is bound and enslaved as 
the man, Heis tied hand and foot, he cannot, 
he dare not, snatch that which his heart longs for, 
and he is too poor to buy it.” 

“What do you mean?” said Ethel. ‘ What can 











you, for instance, want which yor have not al- 
ready? You have youth, strength, talents, and——” 
She paused, in her earnestness she was about to 
say ‘‘ beauty.” 

Bertie smiled sadly. 

“ All these I have not, but I have the first two, 
which are the best of them all, and yet——” 

“You are dissatisfied,” she said, with a reproach- 
ful smile. 

“I confess it,” he said, “I confess it,” and he 
leant forward with his deep, tender, beautiful eyes 
fixed on her face. 

Ethel’s eyes, which a moment before had been 
raised to his with a playful reproachfulness, dropped 
suddenly, and she looked round as if for some in- 
terruption. 

The artful captain, who was watching them from 
behind the curtain, saw the timid, half-frightened 
look, and smiled sardonically. 

“ He is in love, and he is making love. He wilh 
tell her in a few minutes; shall I interfere or give 
them another moment?” 

He decided to give them another moment, and 
watched on as a spider watches two flies hovering 
innocently near his ensnaring, fatal web. 

“I confess it,” said Bertie, “I am poor, too poor 
to buy that which I long to possess—do you ask me 
what it is, Lady Boisdale ?” 

Ethel rose nervously and shut her fan. 

“T—I am sure the carriage must be here, I—it is 
very warm, Mr. Fairfax———” for Bertie had laid his 
haod upon her arm in his eagerness. ‘Do not say 
any more—forgive me, bat I am tired—tired,and 
ah!” and sho breathed a sigh of relief as the unseen 
captain camo gliding up. 

Bertie annthematized the ca) tain in his heart. 

He felt that if they had been uninterrupted for 
another ten minutes he should have been able to 
plead his cause, and at least get an answer from 
Ethel : it might have been a refusal, but it would still 
have been an answer, and a refusal is better to be 
borne than a guspense.- 

“The carriage is here, Lady Boisdale,” said the 
captain. 

“Thank you,” said Ethel, and as Bertie drew her 
hand beneath his arm he felt it tremble. 

They found Fitz still near Violet, but in a very 
different mood to that in which he had been triumph- 
ing a short while since, 

Achauge had come over Violet’s manner towarda 
him, That change had dated since the moment of 
Leicester's disappearance. 

When hevyhad left the room Violet's smiles Law 
disappeared, 
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She answered Lord Fitz at random, and grew cold 
and even stately. 

Poor Fitz, simple boy that he was, could not under- 
standit. He fancied that he had offended her. 

But he had not, 

She had been flirting with him to annoy Leicester. 

Now that Leicester had gone the necessity fer any 
further acting was gone also, and she treated Lord 
Fitz with all the ol@ cold and indifferent friendliness. 

Oh, how sooma woman learns the acsef coquetry ! 

Before to-night Violet had sewer desired to win ap- 
proval or to raise jealousy in a man’® heart. 

To-night she had at the firat attempt become a 
proficient in theartof which eke theaght Leiaester a 
skilled master. 

Lord Fitz hoped when they were saying, geod mig ht 
that she would es ag her brightaminbélity, but 


he was disa 

She wished him conk aight with asmile that was 
the rfection of friendly indffferenen. 

cannot make it out,” he said, to Ethel, amthey 

were being borne home te Qeausbe Lodge. 

‘« What cannot you makeest?” shoe aed. 

“Why, Violet know hewlrinaly abe the boy, 
= a sigh. “ You know she bas beeu,’’ 

6 said. 

ing ee “It is. quite 
ev aro im lowe with: her, Pita" 

He blushed 

“But I sag, what made her ao 
You are a womam and eught to 
She changed from summer to wintex, from sumshime to 
frost. And I declawe E dow’t knew why! I oni 
nothing te offead her that I am awam af; ori I 
= Tam sure she would have tulima I con't make 
t out.” 

“ Neither can T,” said Ethel, sather for 
while listeming to her breather she was 


Bihet? 
wamen. 


. 3 
Bertie’s musical voice. “HE Wielet woes flirt, E 


should say that she was malting fomet you, but she 
is not a flixt.’”” 

“T can’t endérstand it,” sai? Bitz, dotafully. 
“ Women are strange things.” 

So all the guests had gone, and Violet sat alone 
in the now silent drawing-room. 

Her heart was heavy, her eyes and her whole 
frame weary. 

She felt for the first time how hollow were the 
artificialities of life. She had been playing at acting. 
She had taken the first leap over the hedge which 
divides the unsophisticated maiden from the flirt. 

As she reached her room she saw a light» making 
its way from the captain's room, and heard the soft 
hum of his voice as he murmured his favourite air 
from “ Paust.’” 

“ How good-natured he seems !” she thought. “ He 
isreally my friend, and yet I cannot quite like bim.”’ 

So she went to bed thoroughly wahappy, dissatis- 
fied with herself for acting the flirt and dissatisfied 
with Leicester for being one. 

Although the captain was humming so carelessly 
he was not idle. 

No sooner did the sound of Violet’s closing door 
greet his ear than he ceased the humming and crevy 
his chair to his bureau, 

He had prepared his pens, ink, etc., on the table ; 
there was every sign of a bard night’s work. 

He commenced by carefully locking the door. 

Then he drew from the bureau his strange pur- 
chases, the sheet of parchment and the flour dredger, 
spreading the parchment upon the desk. 

It looked very yellow and old, and anything but a 
nice material for a document. 

But for the captain’s purpose it was apparently 
not at all too passé, for he drew from his pocket a 
emall bottle of cold coffee, and with a paint brush 
carefully washed the surface of the parchment on 
both sides, 

Then he held it near the candle to dry, and 
after a close scrutiny nodded with satisfaction. 

The ink next underwent manipulation. 

It was good black ink, evidently too good, for the 
captain carefully dilute it with water. 

Then he took from his pocket a bundle of letters, 
and selecting the longest spread it out upon the 
bureau, Tit a cigor and studied the handw,‘ting 
with the closest attention. 

It was the handwriting of Jolm Mildmay, and 
the letter was one of many he had written to his 
good and kind friend Captain Howard Murpoint. 

“Tocan imitate that, 1 think,” muttered the cap- 
tain; “let me try.” 

He took a sheet of paper and commenced to copy 
the capital letters from the letter. 

Then, when he had suceeeded in producing a good 
imitation, he turned his attention to the peculiarities 
of the handwriting. 

A scrawi here, a flourish there, a tail to the T, and 
@ loop to the S, 

Por half an hour he persevered, and at the end of 
that time he had succeeded in imitating the hand- 


writing of his dear dead friend so closely that John 
Mildmay’ 8 ghost, if it had risen and peeped over the 
forger’s shoulder, could not have distinguished the 
forgery from the original. 

“ There,” he muttered. “I'll defy all the lawyers 
in the world to detect that. Now for the deed.” 

He drew the parchment towards him, and, pre- | 
ceeding with the greatest care and minuteness, drew 
up @ document, which he signed with the name'ef 
John Mildmay, 

The pag ok apderagee to be Speen by an. 
coachman his wife, bothef 

The deed was not long, but whem brag au 
a flush of delight shone upon the forger’sfmem. 

The ink was yellow, the parchment was tm 
and faded, the whole looked like a document: 
endured the ravages of time. Pee 

It. was @ clever piece of villany, and the 


“whee the deed was finished he collected 
pieces of paper upon which he bad practi 
burnt them slowly and with the greatest ¢ 
candle, collecting the ashes and clint 
them, 

} Then he took his four-deedger, and ; 
from « box which he had emecaled im, his ¢ ng 


r 


upoa the desk and 
“Tren he wnlockod the door ead toashed the be 


tub ctiduontesh the al alien, 


“Shut ool it,” anid tJ 
rs did so and stead finguring the dese 
with shiftiog: 
“ Comer said the eaptaim 
your face?” 


“ What's wins?” said. Summ, welt. siting’ 


eyes. 

“You Imow well enough,” said the captain. 
eyeing him closely, “ What's that mark across your 
face?” 

**Phere ain’t no mark,” said Jem. 

That's false,” said the captain. “Turm reund. 
Hab! Someone had beaten you, my frieud,” 

Jem droped the dressing-gown and: turned with a 
snarl and a scowl, which was full of malicious 
meaning. 

“ Well, and if they have, what then ?” 

* What then?” retorted the captain. “ Nothing, I 
suppose. What's a beating more or less toa dog 
like you?”’ 

The man’s face grew white under the contemptuous: 
taunt 

“That's right,” he said, hoarsely. ‘Go on and 
get me ap, It ain't enough as I’m treated likes dog, 
as you says, but you must back it up! But don't. be 
gure as I'll take it! Dogs can bite, captain—dogs can 
bite! 

* Bat curs can only snarl,”’ said the captain, with 
fine irony. Then, more sternly, he said; “Jem, what 
did I warn you? I warned you that I would not 
suffer any foolery. I told you to keep from the 
drink, You know the consequences of disobediemes, 
I said I’d crush you if you played the fool with me, 
and I’ll keep my word.” 

“Tm not drunk,” snarled Jem, “and I ain’t been 
neither. I’m sober enough—too sober, perhaps.” 

“ Are you sober enough to tell me how you came 
by that blow? If so, out with it,” said the captain. 
“ Who gave it you?” 

“* Him as’ll live to repent’ it!” said Jem, hoarsely. 
“T’'ve marked him, and I'll him in my mind 
night and day till I’ve payed him out! You see my 
face, What is it, capt’n ? ared mark? It'll be oat 
by the morning, but the mark I’ll set on him as did it 
will cling to him to his grave! What’she ?”he con- 
tinued, clutching the dressing-gown as if it. were 
a live thing and he could wreak his ferocious hamour 
on it, “who's he, as he should should look at one and 
talk to one—ah! and beat one—like a dog? who is he 
with hie fine airs and mighty ways? He's a mam, he 
is, anda man can lay by for him! Is he to strike 
who he likes, as if they were dirt under his feet aud 
not get his share back? Let him wait! let him 
wait! and I'll be even with him if I swing for it!” 

‘With all my heart,” said the captain, quietly puf- 
fing his cigar, but watching the disturbed face well 
the same time, “ with all ny heart, take your re- 
venge, my good Jem, But perhaps:you will kindly 
tell me on whose account you mean to be hanged. 
Who is it? Some poliovmau, eh ?” 

Jem shook his head and fingered his burning face 
savagely. 

“No,” he snarled, “ not one o’ them. [I could take 








case f finel ete) 
Whos tho baz was fai ho sbestra lide from i ' 


which ; 


aeeee a 





it, p’raps. No, not one o’ them, butone o’ your sort, 











captain, one of the mighty gentlemen that was sen 
to wipe their feet on such as me.’ 
“Oh!” said the captain. “ Who was it ?” 
“It was Mr. Leicester, curse him!” burst out Jem, 
and with an oath. 
oa exclaimed the captain, with a gleam of 
ious delight in his eyes. “My young lad 
Babetes, was it? Oh, fag must bear it, my dear 
Jem, grin and bear it. You are quite right, he was 
o wipe his feet on such as you, and you must 
® down and say nothing! He hits hard, Jom, 
! That must have been « good straight 
ftiend. I think you are sanguine in ima- 
the mark will have disappeared by the 
Tihiok it will be black andiblue. Never 


| ted J . , # will make him laugh in the morning, 


don’t!” groaned the infuriated man 
. a: Pp, captain | Don't !I 
‘tall ge med! I'll be even with him! I'll make 








Pian tie dips box or 
“1 wae doing a es “TE was o 


| ie I in aa You were eeroedroppn: eh ?” 
, 6 if I was!” ememed Jom, “if [ was a- 
If by # listening to what was going on, 
aI to be beat like a dog?” 

“ Where were you listening?” asked the captain ; 
“and what did you hear?” 

Then it.came out. 

“ By the terrace,” snecred the captain. “I sea:it 
all. He caught you, Sharp fellow is Mr. Leicester! 
Hah, hah! went out to.let off his indignation, and you 
came handy as avent-peg! Puvor Jem, it is shard. 
But never mind, you shail have your revenge.” 

Jem looked up eagerly. 

* How, captain?) How—show me how?” he asked. 

“By helping to baulk Mr: Leicester in the dearest 
wish of his heart,’ said the captain. “Come, what 
do you think thatis?” 

Jem thought # moment, 

“ Do ye mean?” he said, storaly, and with a grave, 
eager glance of in “do you mean with 
Mise Violet, captain 2? Ain’t he sweet on her !’’ 

* Clever Jem!” said the captain. ‘* You are right. 
Mr. Leicester would give that hand with which he is 
so free to marry Violet Mildmay, and we can preveat 
it, you and I, Jem!” 

“ Show me how, captain.” 

“] will,” said the captain, “‘ But. first P've gota 
word with you, Mr. Starling. You are getting oare- 
jess. You'll never make a good servant, You are 
idle. Look at the dust on thattabie!” 

Jem looked and stared. 

“That's a pretty state for a gentleman’a writing- 
desk to be in!’ You have not dusted that for a 

ie 

‘ T dusted it this morning, sir,’’ said Jem, looking 
round’ with bewilderment, 

“You did?” said the captain, dra his finger 
down the dirty surface. ‘“ Nonsense! look at it, the 
dirt lies as thick as snow!” 

So it does,” said the astonished Jem. “ But I'm 
sure I dusted it. I dusted the whole room.” 

The captain smiled. 

“Nover mind,” he said. “‘ Dust it again.” 

Jem did so; in bewildered sileuce. 

“ Now go and fetch me that-lanterm awd the ropes, 
they are in my portmanteau,”’ said the captain. 

Jem turned red and hesitated. 

* You're not going ——”” 

“ Go,” said the captain, with a frown. 

Jem sullenly obeyed. 

When he came bacic with the ropes and lantern, 
and was about to put them on the table he slipped 
back and stared with amazement.. 

“Why, I dusted that table not minute ago! 
Look here!” 

Then the captain took wp the dredger from be- 
neath the table and held it up witha smile. 

“‘Conjuring, Jeom—magiel By this simple con- 
trivauce we get the dust of years in one moment. 


Put it in your pocket and light that jantern.” 
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Jem-stared.ia silence profoundand amazed for a 


“ But,” he said, with a troubled face, ‘ you. ain't 

ing into that. beastly room, captaia ?’” 

“T am, and so.are you,” said tle captain. “ No 
words ¢ remember your blow ‘and your revenge. 
Yoo werk for it'to-night while you obey me.” 

-Jem caught up the lentern with desperate bravado 
and lit it. ’ 

Meanwhile the captain exchanged his cont for a 
pes-jacket, and drew a thick pair of stockings over 
his boots, 


Jem, following his instructions, did likewise, and 
then waited for farther orders. us bes 

“You could pick locks,” said the captain, “one 
time, Jom ; have you forgotten the ant?” 


Jem grinned, . 

* Not quite, I dessay I could manage: it, 

“Good,” said the captain. “Have you got. the 
toola2” ; 


*T never gaes, without ’em,” said Jem, “ they're: 
very simple, and they don’t take up,.much room, and 
ne geutleman should be without ’em.” And.as he 
spoke he drew from his pocket a small piece of steel 
and a stout piece of wire bent at. the end:im the form 
of : hook. Fe 

The captain nodded appr 

Qader” right, Jem, he seid;**and now for the 
deed. If you feel nervous.take @ sip-of' this,” aud he. 
poured out a glass of brandy. . 

Jew tossed’ the dram down eagetly, ‘but, fiery as 
the liquid was, it did not dispel bis distike end lrorror 
of the task before him, and when the captain in hie 
stealthy way opened the window the strong rofian 
shuddered, 

Bat sparred'on by his new motive—the thirst for 
revenge—he obeyed the signal from his master aud 
lowered himself from the window without hesita- 
tion. 

Tire night. was dark and close, not a breath. of 
wind ‘stirred the trees, and as Jem’s legs touched 
the ivy the leaves rustled im. a peculiarly, ghostly 
and uncomfortable manner, 

The captain, looking down. upon bim,,saw hie face. 
blanch, and muttered: 

“What does the fool fear? His. head is fall of 
ghosta, I must watch him. Qune-falsestep: to-night 
wonld ruin us.” 

When Jem had reached the broad window-lsdge 
he loosened.the rope from his; waist, and. the captain, 
feeling it slacken, prepared to desvend by it iu ‘his 
turn. 

Before releasing his hold of the wiudow-sil!l, the 
cone felt in, his pocket for the deed. 

t was there safe and sound, and, with @ clieerful 
courage, which: seems to belong to bad men, he 
dvopped his hold, and clinging tothe rope descended 
hand by hand until he could’ feel the limbs of the ivy, 
om eg knew that he must bear to the left and 
climb, 

He could not see Jem, who was seated on the 
window-sill of the closed room, and he could not 
free hig: hand’ to show a light from the lantern, bat, 
perilous as the position was, the captain’s heart did 
not fai? him. 

He had made up his mind to enter that room.and 
do certain: dark work, and he would risk his neck 
three times over to accomplish his purpose, 

It was a perilous attempt, no doubt. Every step 
had to be taken with the greatest nicety. 

Sometimes portions of ivy came away from the 
wallas heclung ; sometimes a frightened bat.or bird 
would dart out with @ shrill cry, and once ‘he felt 
something alive run down his. back, " 

It was @ rat, one of acolony which had’ used the 
thick stems of ivy ag a meansof reaching the deserted 
rooms, 

At last, after what seemed. » terrible time and 
amount of exertion, be. heard: the short, spasmodic 
breathing of his accomplice; and stretching out one 
hand he felt about until he touched something, 

It was Jem’s leg, and se suddenly had the captain 
clutched it, that Jem, whose; nerves were strained to 
their utmost point, uttered a sharp cry of alarm. 

“Hush,” said. the captain; steruly. ‘Quiet, 
you.idiot.. It.is only IL. One such another ery and 
we are lost, Utter a -word:and I'll drag you down!” 

Then; ,exertingall his strength, he drew himeelf 
up to the ledge, and, panting for breath, seated him- 
self beside his accomplice. 

“Phew!” hesaid. “But that was tough work! 
Turu on the light. Ah! Close ag an ovem and as 
still:as the grave,”* 

Jem shuddered. 

“Don't talk about graves, for Heaven's sake, cap- 
tain,” said Jem.  “Let’s get what we’ve got to do 
done and get back again! I hate this place !’* 

“Bal,” replied the captain, with a low langh ; 
“ your bead is full of fancies, Jom; but,.as you, say, 
there is‘no time to be lost. Throw the light into 
the reom,” : 








Jem advanced and withaverted eyesdid as he was 
directed. 

“ yi exactly as I imagined it,” muttered the 

im; and made for my purpose.” ‘Then, after 
Blancing through into the dusty window fora few 
minutes, he tried'to push the lower sash up. 

Bat the window was locked. 

Without a moment's hesitation the captain tied his 
handkerchief round his hand, quickly broke the prxne 
nearest the fastening, then he inserted his hand and 
pushed the eatoh back. 

“ We ought to have brought some oil,” he muttered. 
“This window will shakulike the fiend.” 

The dust was so thickly bedded round'the grooves 
that it acted asa buffer and the window opened with 
very little noise. 

“Now, Jem,’ said’ the captain, “ drop in earefully, 
and when you reach the floor remain motion/Jess until! 
I am by your side, Remember not to move @ step 
until you get tle word from me, It is of the greatest 
importance, a3 you will see.” 

ery sullenly, and with compressed lips as.if he 
were keeping back his fear and horror with great 
difficulty, Jem. dropped into the room, remaining on 
the spot which his Tact had first touched. 

The captain followed his example, and thus they. 
stood side by side. inthe deserted room. 

Unsuperstitious and reckless ae the captain was, he 
felt a@ strange, indescribable sensation of awe creep 
over him, but he cast it, off and proceeded with his 
work, determined that. nothing netural or super- 
natural should stop.or baulk him. 

“ Now,” he said ina low, firm: whisper, “attend to 
meand pay particularattention. Walk to that bureau 
imas few steps as possible, Yow can stride it in three 
steps. When you reach the: bureaw stand with your 
face towards the lock without moving.” 

Jem nodded, and, lighted by the lantern which the 
captain held, be strode to the bureau, 

The captain followed him, taking eare to tread in 
the same footprints. ~ 

“ New,” he said, “I will hold the lantern while 
you'try the lock with this bunch of keys. If you 
can’t manage it, it must be picked.” 

Jem took the bunch and, selecting a skeleton-key 
of’ the size required, tried it. But the lock was a 
good one and defied all his efforts, , 

Then he went on his knees aud in a workmanlike 
mauner picked tlie lock. 

The captain. watched his fingers and his feet most 
closely, and seemed to make a note of every spot 
with which bis hands or his body came in contact. 

“There you are, captain,” said Jem, hoarsely. 
“Shall I open it?” 

The panel when opened displayed the interior of 
the upper part of an old-fashioned bureau, with its 
rows of litile drawers and cupboarda, 

Jem’s; eyes glistened and shone outright when the 
captain, carefully opening the drawera, discovered a 
quantity of trinkets. aud old-fashioned jewellery. 

“That's the style,’ he whispered, huskily. “Go 
in. for the swag, captain! We ought to a’ done it 
weeks ago!” 

“Silence!” said the captain. “Nota thing must 
be touched—net asingle article displaced or moved.” 

Jem stared with astonishment and disappoint- 
ment. 

* Don’t look or get up,” said the captain. “Don’t 
be afraid that I shalb forget the swag, as you call it, 
when the time comes, It has not come yet, but when 
it does there will: be: more of it than a few drawers 
full of trinkets. Keep quiet and touch nothing.” 

Then, as Jem meekly obeyed both commands, the 
captain commenced searching withinthe bureau, 

“ F am looking for a seeret drawer,” he said. 

“Why didn’t you say so, then?” said Jom. 
“There it is,” and he touched a spring concealed in 
apart of the beading. “I knows where they are, 
right enough. All these old-fashioned ’uns is much 
alike, Why, dang it!” he added, with deep disgust, 
* it?s empty !” 

But the captain’s smile was anything but one of 
disappointment, 
wo it is, Jem, and: suppose we put something in 
ro 

And as he spoke he took the parchment.fram his 
pocket and laid it carefully in the drawer. 

Jem stared. 

“This is arum go, capt’n,” he gaid, “to: go and 
take all this ’ere trouble, a risking our necks and « 
running the chance o’ meeting all sorts. o’ nasty 
things for the sake of putting a piece of paper into 
this old concern.” 

“My good Jem, don’t worry yourself about what 
you canuot understand,” retorted the captain. “‘ Now 
go back, step by step, in the same footprints.. Mind, 
go.as slowly as you like, but make. no more marks.’’ 

Jem obeyed, grumbling and wondering, but he, was 


a little easier when he saw the next step in the cap-, 


tain’s movements. 
Carefully guarding’ against stepping into fresli. 
places, Le stooped dewa.end shook from his) dredger 


&. regular, and’, equal quantity of dust on to the’ 


handmarks.and footprints which they had made. 
Then Jem. u the use of the flour- 
d 


Spot by spot thecaptain pursued his task until he 
had reached the window, against which Jem leant, 
stolidly watching him. 

“ There,” whispered the captain, pointing to the 
polished floor, which presented an unbroken surface 
of dust. “ If you were: obliged to swear that the 
room had not been entered—that the floor had not 
been walked acros# for five years, would you have 
any objection to say 602” 

“Not I, capt’n,” retorted Jem, quickly. “ Not that 
that signerfirs, because I'd swear to anything, but 
it’s right eaough, Any body ‘ud say this room 
hadn’t been looked at for years. At least,” he 
added, with a shudder, and in a lower voice, “ not 
by human critturs. There’s other sort [ have heard 
don’t make no footprints mor no noise, so they don’t 
count,” 

The captain smiled.. 

“ All right,” he said, “I don’t.care for the ghosts, 
Jem, they only frighten such fools as you. Get up 
on the sill and. shake the dust. dowa on these bare 
parts,’" 

Jem laid hia hand: upon the sill and: was about to 
draw himself on to it when he was conscious of @ 
sudden stream-ot soft biue light.in the room. 

Without turning round he whimpered, warningly: 

“Don’t turn the light on so full, captain. Some~ 
body might be about and see it at. the wiudow.” 

“ What light 2” said the captain, who was bending 
down with his face to the window, powderiug the 
spots from which their feet had removed the dust. 
“T have turned no light—— Hah !” 

The exclamation which broke the sentence caused 
Jem to turn his head with a vague sense of alarm, 

No sooner had he done so than he fell to the ground 
im @ paroxyem of fear. 

There, on his Knees, motionless as a statue, and 
his dark face upturned, was the captain, staring ata 
misty blue light which seemed growiug out of the 
side of the room, 

Breathless, motionless, the two men. watched. 

The light grew more intense, and seemed to suffuse 
the room with @ misty atmosphere, sulplurous aud 
ghostly. 

While they stared, the one transfixed with astonish- 
ment, the other with dread,.a figure, at first indis- 
tinct, grew into the light as it were. 

big captain drew a long breath, and his face 
paled. 

Gradually, but:more. rapidly than the transforma- 
tion of light, the figure assumed a distinct shape. 

Jem uttered a. groan. of dismay and horror as there 
slipped, or rather floated into the room the dreadful 
figure which he had seen at. the oriel window, 

It was the White Nua! 

Slowly, and with a floating, gliding motion, the 
figure advanced. 

Then it seemed to see them, for it moved its skull 
slightly in the direction of the men and stopped. 

The captain, shaking off the horrible influence of 
dread, sprang to his feet. 

He was about to advance to the horrid thing, bat 
the blue light suddenly disappeared, the figure 
glided out of the stream of light flowing from the 
lantern, and all the captain saw was the fiery eyes 
and the dull gleam of the white, ghostly drapery. 

“Ghost or no ghost,” he hissed, “ You shall not 
escape me!” and he sprang forward, 

But before he could clutch the apparition it drew 
back with a gliding motion, and d to vauish 
through the wall. 

With a bewildered and daunted air the captain 
glared around, 

The two human beings were.once more alone. 

White and trembling the guilty schemer turned 
to the window and grasped Jem’s arm. 

“Come,” he said, hoarsely. “ We’ve been dream- 

” 





Without a word, and trembling in every limb, the 
pair descended one after the ether, the captain re- 
maining last, and shudderingly expecting to feel the 
ghostly hand of bone upon his throat, 

But the vision did not appear again, and, exhansted 
with exertion and horror, the two men stood in their 
own. reom staring at each other’s white faces, . 


(To be continued.) 








Sunsuinze anv. Stzer.—No syrup: of poppies, 
ne tincture of opium, no powders of morphine, can 
compare in aleep-inducing powder with sunshine. 
Let.eleepless people court the sun, The very worst 
soporific is landauum, and the very best is suushine. 
Therefore, itis very plain that poor sleepers should 
pass'as many hours of the day in sunshine, and as 
few as possible in the shade, May women are 
martyrs, and do not know it. They shut the sun. 





shine out of their houses aud hearts; they wear 
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veils, they carry parasols, they do all that is possible 
to keep off the subtlest and yet most potent in- 
fluence which is intended to give them strength, and 
beauty, and cheerfulness. Is it not time to change 
all this, and so get roses and colour in your pale 
cheeks, strength in your weak backs, and courage 
in your timid souls? 








HUNTED FOR HER MONEY 
OQ 
CHAPTER XXVII. 


BEATRIX, with her faco pressed against the wi” 
dow at the back of the carriage, watched with 
burning eyes for some glimpse of pursuers unti 
the deepening shadows interposed like a veil, and 
made even near objects indistinct. Then, with a 
growing sense of security and increasing hope and 
courage, she drew down the silken curtain and 
nestled comfortably among the carriage cushions, 

“There is ncthing now to fear, Miss Clare,’’ said 
Mrs. Talent, who occupied the opposite seat, with 
her back to the horses. ‘My lady will keep your 
guardian at the court aslong as possible. My lady 
is clever. You can safely trust everything to her.” 

It was a long drive to Bourne, and a 
portion of it lay upon rude and narrow roads beside 
open drains, through the dreary level fens. No 
fences or hedges hemmed in these roads, and they 
seemed not wide enough for two vehicles abreast. 

The coachman — his carriage lamps, and 
kept a vigilant look-out upon both sides of the 
narrow way. 

Beatrix looked out now and then, seeing spectral- 
looking windmills in the distance, and occasionally 
a shadowy farmhouse with its range of out- 
buildings. 

They arrived at Bourne safely, and drew up before 
the railway station soon after eight o’clock. The 
carriage set out immediately upon its return to 
Folliott Court. 

Beatrix and her attendant entered the station, 
Miss Rohan taking care to vei! her face. 

“ Miss Clare,” she whispered, ‘‘ the up-train has 
been gone half an hour. The down-train is due 
in ten minutes. If we intend to go by the up-mail 
we shall have to wait until morning, and then we 
may be overtaken, you know. What shall we do?” 

“The down-train is the London mail, I sup- 
pose?” said Beatrix. “I shall feel safer to be 
going in some direction. I cannot remain at Bourne 
until morning. I should tremble at every sound.” 

Fifteen minutes later the fugitive heiress and 
Mrs. Talcut were speeding toward London by the 
night-mail, 

““Ourroute to London is by wayof Stamford, 
Peterborough, and Huntingdon,” said Mrs. Talcut, 
thoughtfully. ‘We must step off at one of those 
places. Not at Stamford—that is too near; but at 
Peterborough, I should say. I have acquaintances 
at Peterborough.” 

The journey to Peterborough was performed by 
Beatrix in a dead silence. She kept her face veiled, 
and nestled in her corner seeming asleep. 

Arrived at the station a brisk walk of three 
minutes brought them to a brick house in a quiet, 
respectable-looking street. It was but little after 
ten o’clock, and Mrs. Taleut knocked loudly and 
peremptorily. 

It was her cousin herself—a large, red-faced, good- 
natured looking woman—who opened the door and 
gave them admittance. 

Mrs. Talcut’s story was soon told, and she and 
her fugitive charge were made heartily welcome. 

A light hot supper was prepared for the travellers, 
and soon after eleven o’clock Beatrix retired to her 
room and to bed. 

As soon as Beatrix had concluded her breakfast 
the next morning a close carriage was brought to 
the door, and the fugitives set out for Oakham. 

Thence they proceeded to Leicester, where they 
waited an hour for a mail-train, and continued their 
journey, arriving at Leeds at an early hour of the 
evening. 

The next morning they took train for Darham, 
which they reached safely and without incident. 

** We have reached our journey’s end,” said Mrs. 
Talcut, cheerfully, as they emerged from the rail- 
way station. 

“TI wish we had sent on Lady Folliott’s letter 
direct by post,” the girl said, suddenly, “‘ instead 
of bringing it ourselves. It is not pleasant to take 
Miss McTavish by storm.” 

“Miss McTavish will be glad to see you, whether 
you come announced or unannounced, Miss Clare,”’ 
said Mrs. Talcut. “She is my lady’s relation, and 
under great obligations to my lady, to whom she is 
greatly attached. Why, half of her income is an 
annuity which my Lady Folliott bought for her, 
though I ought not to tell you that. Rest assured, 
Miss Clare, that Miss McTavish will make you very 
welcome.” 

They took a cab and in a little while halted be- 





fore a narrow door in the high garden wall. 

The cabman alighted and pulled the bell. __ 
“This is Bruce Cottage,’ he said, returning to 

open the door of the vehicle, “I hear someone 


co! y 
An old man, bowed and decrepit, with grizzled 
hair and strongly-marked features—a Seo’ 
identl din the opening, and demanded 


Bat even ashe asked, in very broad Scotch, he re- 
cognized Mrs. Talcut, and made way for her and her 
young charge. E 

The cottage was lowand of moderate size, with 
casement windows and a quaint vine-draped geen. 
A bow-window opened directly upon a green lawn, 
in which were set great beds of flowers. The 
entire aspect of Bruce Cottage and its surroundings 
was one of refinement and comfort, bordering upon 


luxury. 

The Scotchman ushered Beatrix and her atten- 
dant through the porch, through a pretty little tile- 
paved hall, into a small parlour. Here he left 
them to themselves, while he proceeded to inform 
his mistress of their arrival, taking with him the 
letter which Lady Folliott had addressed to Miss 
McTavish, commending Beatrix to her affectionate 


care. 

Beatrix sat down. Mrs. Talout remained stand- 
ing in a respectful attitude near the door. : 

* Miss McTavish is a long time in coming,” said 
Beatrix presently, with a look of uneasiness. a 

“She'll be here directly, miss,” replied Mrs. 
Talcut, ina whisper. ‘“ I hope you'll like her, Miss 
Clare. She is odd, but she isa real lady.’’ 

The maid had scarcely given this assurance when 
the sounds of feminine approach were heard in the 
hall without, and Miss MoTavish, entered the 

arlour. 
? Beatrix had expected to behold a tall, large 
Scotchwoman, with sandy hair and rugged features. 
She saw instead, as she rose up, @ very small old 
woman, with a delicate little face and white hair 
drawn smoothly away from her sunken temples. 

The expression otf Miss MecTavish’s face was 
kindly but querulous. She was one of those un- 
fortunate beings made up entirely of sensitive 
nerves. She liked company, but noise and confusion 
worried her. 

She made the most of smallannoyances. Kindly, 
social, generous, and good-hearted, she was yet un- 
consciously selfish and easily troubled. Her first 
thought in all matters was of their effect upon her 
health. 

Such was Miss Octavia McTavish—or Miss Tavy 
McTavish, as she was generally call2d by her hosts 
of acquaintances and friends who liked to throng 
to her pretty, orderly house. ‘ 

** Welcome, my dear Miss Clare,” she exclaimed, 
in a little, thin, high voice. 

Beatrix flushed under the reception, and gave 
one of her hands into Miss McTavish’s keeping. 
But that lady, who was of a gushing nature, de- 
spite her years, turned up her face in a bird-like 
fashion and proffered a kiss, which Beatrix has- 
tened to receive and return. 

Miss McTavish, after inquiries had been made 
and answered respecting the journey, pulled a 
crimson bell-cord close at hand. A barly Scotch- 
woman, the lady’s housekeeper, answered the sum- 
mons. 

“Saunders,” said the little old lady, ‘‘is the 
guest-chamber in readiness for occupancy ?”’ 

“Yes, my leddy. It was fresh-aired and made 
up the day,” answered Saunders. 

‘* Show this young lady—Miss Clare—to it, then, 
Saunders, and give the room adjoining to Mrs. 
Talcut,’? commanded Miss MoTavish. “I will 
come to your door an hour hence, my dear Miss 
Clare. In the meantime, try to get some rest.” 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 

Tue return of Colonel Brand, with the police- 
man, his ally, to Spalding, was accomplished in 
about an hour. They proceeded direct to the rail- 
way station. 

heir eager inqniries speedily elicited the fact 
that a train had just quitted the station, but the 
station-master, the porters, and other officials de- 
clared that no P vag voce had gone who bore a re- 
semblance to description of the fugitive Miss 


Rohan. 

Colonel Brand and his assistant withdrew to a 
little distance for private consultation. 

** She must have been disguised,” said the former. 
“We must get a description of every person who 
procured a ticket within the past hour. I should 
say that our next step would be a visit to Bourne. 
We may get track of the fugitives at the Bourne 
railway station. 

This idea impressed Colonel Brand favourably, 

It was after ten o’clock when they drove up to 
the railway station at Bourne. Colonel Brand 
dashed into the building, followed by his assistant. 
There were no loungers at this hour. The lights 
were dim; the station-master and porters looked 








sleepy. The business of the day was over and 
officials were preparing to return to «their 
omes, 

He accosted the station-master, and succeeded 
also in finding the ticket-clerk. 

A brief interview with these men promptly suf- 
ficed to convince Colonel Brand that Beatrix and 
Mrs, Talcut had departed at an earlier hoar of that 
same evening- ; 

‘“‘ We are all right,” he declared, in an aside, to 
the policeman. “ veiled young wi: slender, 
graceful and shrinking, is my niece. The elderly 
woman is Lady Folliott’s maid. They have gone to 
London. I shall telegraph at Once to, have them. 
stopped upon their arrival there.” 

ceordingly, Colonel Brand telegraphed directly 
to London, and having learned that nothing farther 
could be done until morning, he retired to the 
“Angel Hotel” with his assistant, and procured 
quarters for the night. 

The next morning he sent the policeman back to 
Spalding, with a liberal fee and with minute di- 
rections to keep a close watch on the movements of 
Sir Lionel Charlton, and took the first train for 
London. 

He expected to find his fugitive niece in close cus- 
tody awaiting his arrival. ‘I'o his utter amazement. 
and disap tment, she was not anywhere to be 
found, she had not arrived at the London terminus, 
and he could learn nothing as to her where- 
abouts, 

The only course open to him, then, was to ascer- 
tain at what station Beatrix and her attendant had 
left the train. . 

This course he hastened to take, but the task 
was more difficult than he had imagined. 

The guard who had attended the train upon the 
night of Beatrix’sjourney acknowledged seeing the 
young lady and her attendant, but he did not sea 
Beatrix alight. 

“ The old woman must have had a key and let 
herself out unseen,’’ remarked Colonel Brand, in 
dismay. ’ 

For a week Colonel Brand worked indefatigably, 
but without a glimmering of success. Thanks 
to Mrs. Talcut’s shrewdness, the fugitive had 
completely eluded him. 

He half expected to find waiting for him another 
communication from the mysterious “ Ann Jones,’” 
betraying the refuge of Beatrix, but in this he was 
disappointed. 

Meanwhile, at Folliott Court all had not gone on 
to the satisfaction of Miss Bermyngham. Regardin 
Beatrix as a dangerous rival, and desiring above alt 
things to betray the young fugitive to her enemies, 
she found herselfutterly powerless from the want 
of the knowledge of Beatrtx’s refuge. 

Upon the very night of Miss Rohan’s abrupt and 
secret departure, Lady Folliott was taken ill with a 
low, nervous fever, which had been for some days 
impending, and which compelled her to remain in 
bed for the next fortnight. 

When Mrs. Talcut returned, after an absence of 
four or five days, Miss Bermyngham laid siege to 
her, but the lady’s-maid was grim and reticent, and. 
kept her own counsel. 

‘hus repulsed, the schemer turned her attenticn 
to Sir Lionel Charlton. 

But the young baronet divided his time, for the 
most part, between Lady Folliott’s chamber and 
rambles out of doors. He spent only his evenings 
in the drawing-room, 

Miss ——S was filled with a jealous bitter- 
ness and hatred of her rival. 

**I might have won him before this but for her,’”” 
she thought. “If Colonel Brand would only carry 
her away to some secret place and force her into a 
marriage with his son, all would be well. Once 
Sir Lionel finds that he cannot win Beatrix, he will 
agree to his aunt’s wishes and offer himself to me. 
lf L only knew where the girl is !’’ 

She could not put the question point-blank to 
Sir Lionel Charlton. In case Beatrix were again 
found by her guardian, suspicions of treachery 
might be awakened. She must take good care that 
mare suspicions should not be directed against 


er. 

It was hard to possess her soul in patience, yet a 
fortnight passed and she had given no sign of the 
eager, envious passions consuming her. 


Still another week went by, and Lady Folliott 
came downstairs, and took her place at the table 
and in the family carriage, and received visitors, 
but still her ladyship remained reticent upon the 
subject of Beatrix. 

This reticence was not, however, due to distrust. 
The baroness had received two letters from Beatrix, 
post-marked London, Miss McTavish having sent 
them toa friend of her own in town to be posted, 
and these letters had breathed a sense of security 
and content which had greatly pleased their re- 
cipient. 

As her interview with Colonel Brand had been 
excessively annoying to her, and as her champion- 
ship of Beatrix’s cause threatened farther annoy- 
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ance, Lady Folliot forebore to make a confidant of 

her niece, desiring to spare her all anxiety and 

ee sth tad pesced i Beatrix’s departure 
mon since *s de 

from 'Folliott Court. June, with its soft and balmy 

airs blowing over the fens, its flowers and its radi- 

ance; come. 

One afternoon Laity Potions and her pretended 
‘tiec’ went out for their usual drive. Sir Lionel 
Charlton had de @ day or two eearions for 
London, to be absent a week, and was, in 
consequence, a discontented and somewhat fretful 
expression upon the countenance of the young lady. 

et she had’ not permitted Sir Lionel’s absence 
to affect her devotion to her toilette, 
a carriage costume of éoru silk trimmed with Chan- 
tilly lace, and ing a coquettish black lace hat 
with écru ostrich plume and tea-roses, with a white 
dotted veil over her pink-and-white face, she looked 
even more than usually pretty, and her conviction 
of this fact presently softened her mood to its 
~wonted complacency. 

Shading ‘her face with a small écrn parasol, 
covered with white lace, she said, in a childish, lisp- 
‘ing voice, as the carriage wheels rolled over the 
<drawbridge and passed out at the | tes : 

* Where do we go to-day, Aunt Folliott? Are 
we to make any visits ?”’ 

“No; my dear;’’ replied the baroness. “‘I have 
@ letter to post’ and a few purchases to make at 
the gam pete: shop, and then we will go down 
by the Archenpyke drain, and home again through 
Folliott Park, 1 am ‘not equal to visiting arog OM 

“A letter to post!” cried the false Miss Ber- 
amyngham, unable to conceal her eagerness. “Is 
at for Beatrix, dear Aunt Folliott?” — 

*“ Yes,” answered the baroness. ‘“* My letter is 


for Beatrix. 

Another question trembled upon the girl’s lips, 
ut she refrained from uttering it. She was very 
cautious and guarded: she would not betray her 
own intense interest in the whereabouts of Bea- 
trix 


As Lady Folliott said nothing farther concerning 
the young fugitive, her companion became very 
silent. ‘hey drove swiftly along the pleasant 
country road ahd entered the chiet street of Fol- 
liott Fens, drawing up before the geueral shop, in 
which was situated also the post-office. 

The baroness descended; Miss Bermyngham 
followed her, her delicate silk trailing over the 
wade pavement. They entered the shop, and Lady 
Folliott proceeded to the fancy-goods counter. 

“Your letter, Aunt Folliott?’’ said the girl. 
“Have you forgotten it? Let me post it for you, 
*there’s a darling!” 

Lady Folliott opened a little shopping-bag which 
‘she carried and extracted from it a letter, which 
ehe gave into the girl’s hand with a smile. 

Miss Bermynogham hastened to post it at the 
opposite side of the room, at the same time noting 
the address; ‘‘ Miss Marcell, 44, Craven Hill Street, 
London W.” 

_ She repeated the address to herself several times, 
ampressing it upon her mind. 

**T shall remember it,’’ she thought. ‘“1I’ll write 
to Colonel Brand to-night. Sir Lionel Charlton is 
in London. He is withher! I'll put an end to his 
wisits to her in the course of a day or two.” 

She slowly returned to Lady Folliott, who desired 
her opinion upon some fancy-work. Throwing back 
her veil, the traitress examined flosses, silks and 
canvas with an air of discrimination and gave her 
werdict promptly. 

“That is all, then,” said Lady Folliott. “ You 
Po! send the things out to the carriage, Mrs. Wil- 

eke, 

The shopwoman hastened to obey. The baroness 
‘rose, and moved towards the door. 

While the ladies had been thus occupied within 
the shop a man had come out of the inn over the 
way and approached a hostler who was pumping 
‘water industriously into a horse-trough. 
the man first-mentioned was a great, hulking, 
ill-looking fellow, his face all seamed and scarred, 
and with only one gy The eyelids closed tightly, 
almost concealing the loss of the other. The eye 
that remained to him was @ peculiarly bold and 
sinister orb, unwinking and cgper full of wicked 
meaning. He wore no beard, his wide mouth 
and square jaws had a singularly ogly expression. 
‘To complete his ill appearance, his clothes were 
ill-fitting and worn to the last degree shabbi- 
mess. 

The hostler looked askance at this individual, who 
thad arrived from Spalding in the carrier’s cart not 
an hour before, and who had just partaken of din- 
oes inn, " 4 

he you tell me, my. good fellow,” said this 
hideously-scarred personage, “how far it is to Fol- 
tiot Court, and in which direction it is ?”’ 

The hostler dropped his pump-handle. 

4 *You must be a sirauste hace he exclaimed, 
not to know Folliott Court?” 


** Yes, Lam a etranger,’’ replied the one-eyed man, 
impatiently, ‘I was never in Lincolnshire before. 
I arrived here only an hour ago, and landed in 
England only yesterday.” 

“Eh ?”? said the hostler, stupidly. “ You speak 
A 2 well, mister. w. may you be 

ion?” 

‘Tam English,”’ was the irritated answer. “But 
Iam just from India, Answer my question !’’ 

He tossed the fellow a sixpence. 

“ Folliott Court is a mile west of the Fens. That’s 
Folliott Park up yonder,” said the hostler, more 
politely. ‘If you’ve come up for alms,as a many do, 
and meaning no offence to you, that is the Folliott 
Fens. carriage over the way, and my lady and my 
lady’s niece are in the shop.” ’ 

“T prefer to goto Folliott Court; my business is 

rivate,”’ said the one-eyed man, with a dash of 
ughtiness hardly to be expected in. man of his 
pearance, “I would not. speak to the ladies in 

e street.” 

Yet he sauntered across the street and halted on 
the footway, seeming to admire the horses, which 
were champing their bits and pawing the earth. 

While he stood there, idle'yet observant, Lady 
Folliott, in her black carriage costume, came out 
and entered the carriage. 

A moment later Miss Bermyngham swept across 
the pavement with a sinuous grace and took her 
place opposite the baroness. 

The one-eyed stranger started forward eagerly, his 
face glowing like fire. 

The girl had drawn down her. short white veil to 
her redlips. As thefootman climbed to his place her 
gaze fell upon the hideous scarred face of the one- 
eyed man. 

A strange, gasping cry broke from her lips. 

That cry was drowned in the noise of the wheels 
as the carriage s forward. Miss Bermyng- 
ham slowly averted her. face, leaning over the side 
of the carriage. Her breath came in quick gasps. 
Her eyes, wild and frenzied, had yet in them the 
stoniness of an awfui terror. 

* Alive! alive!” she cried out, in the depths of 
her ‘own horrified and affrighted soul. * Alive! 
AndI thonght him dead! They said he was dead! 
Alive! And what a hideous wretch he looks! Is 
ithe? Yes, by my own instincts, by this deadly, 
creeping horror, I know him! It is he! 
He has ed me from India as Agatha Walden. 
Has he detected me under this disguise? Why is 
he here at Folliott Fens? Did he recognize me? 
Heaven! I stand upon the verge of an abyss—of 
ruin! I would give my soul to know if he recog- 
nized me!”* - 


‘ CHAPTER XXIX. 

Miss BERMYNGHAM possessed a wonderful self- 
control, a marvellous power of self-repression. 
The sight of the hideous one-eyed stranger, stand- 
ing idly upon the footway of the high street of Fol- 
liott Fens seemed temporarily to turn her to 
stone, She was stunned—paralyzed. That deadly 
stare of horror seemed frozen in her hard, black 
eyes. No pallor showed through the pink-and- 
white tinting of her face, yet a wave of awful faint- 
ness swept over her. All her faculties were en- 
ay oe the great and dread horror that possessed 

er being. . 

.But, gradually, the sound of the carriage-wheels 
obtruded itself upon her senses. An idle remark of 
Lady Folliott, who had remained singularly pre- 
occupied and unobservant, startled her like a trum- 
pet sound. And then her marvellous power of self- 
control stood her in good stead. She gathered up 
the reins of self-repression with a stern and power- 
ful hand. Still dazed and bewildered, still terrified 
and affrighted, she yet gained a stony calmness 
and forced herself to reply, in a voice that was 
strained and hoarse, taking good care to keep her 
face averted. ) 

Her changed voice aroused the baroness, who 
looked at her with suddenly awakened interest. 

“ Are you ill, my dear?” her ladyship inquired, 
anxiously. ‘ Your tones are so hoarse.”’ 

“T do not feel well, thank you, Aunt Folliott.’’ 
said languidly.. “ It is only a pain at my heart 
—a to of the old disease, which I fancied I was 
a the better of—papa’s old disease, you 

ow.’ 

Lady Folliott was all alarm upon the instant. 

** My dear child—my dear Nerea!”’ she exclaimed. 
“What can I do for you? You do look ill, although 
you are not pale. Shall we go home?” 

“Oh, no, no. Iam quite well now. Pray don’t 
trouble yourself about me, Aunt Folliott. I am 
quite recovered. The fresh air revives me.” 

But the baroness was troubled despite this as- 
sertion. She ag her jewelled vinaigrette and 
gently compel 
odours it contained. She overwhelmed her with at- 
tentions, and was at length rewarded by seeing 
her resume her usual manner and appearance. 





“I must really see a medical man abeut your 


ed the girl to inhale the pungent | dr 





heart-disease, Nerea,’’ said Lady Folliott. ‘‘ We will 
go up to London for the purpose, This is the first 
attack of it you have had since your return to Eng- 
land, is it not?” 

Miss Bermyngham assented and became silent. 
The baroness.watched her anxiously, and became 
quiet also; but there was a deeper tenderness in 
her manner throughout the remainder of the drive 
toward her supposed niece. 

They returned home through Folliott Park. As 
they crossed the drawbridge and rolled over the 
lawn Miss Bermyngham swept keen and furtive 
glances from her downcast eyes in every direction 
around her. 

But the one-eyed stranger, the sight of whom had 
so startled her at Folliott Fens, was not lurking 
about the grounds of Folliott Court, as she had half 
expected and wholly feared. 

She drew a long sigh of relief that seemed to 
come from the very depths of her being. 

They swept into the carriage-porch, and the girl 
was the first to alight. Lady Pollictt descended 
more slowly, and the two entered the house. 

After a Brief colloquy they separated, going to 
their separate apartments. 

Safe in her own room Miss Bermyngham double- 
locked her doors and stole to a recessed window, 

ping cautiously out from between the folds of 

r lace and silken curtains upon the grounds 
spread out before her view, even scanning the high- 
way beyond, a section of which was distinctly visible 
from her boudoir. 

The ye prces tanreny| stranger of Folliott 
Fens was not anywhere to be seen. 

She tore off her hat, as if its light pressure annoyed 
her, and sat down near the window. 

“What does it mean ?” she asked herself. “ How 
does if happen that he lives? Why is he here at 
Folliott Fens? Why did he leave India? Did he 
recognize me? If I knew—if I only knew!”’ 

As abruptly as she had sat down she rose up, and 
with a swift, panther-like motion hurried to a long 
pier-glass that stretched from the floor nearly to 
the ceiling between the windows, and looked at her 
reflection with great black, wide-open eyes that 
were full of flaming fires. 

‘*He knew me so thoroughly in the old days,” 
she said to herself. ‘‘ He knew me as wellas I knew 
myself. He knew my tricks of make-up, my possi- 
bilities of disguise, my walk, my carriage, every 
feature of my face, every oxpression of my eyes. It 
is clear that he traced me to England under my 
disguise of Agatha Walden. He must have dis- 
covered that Agatha Walden is dead! Surely, he 
would not suspect the rich Miss Bermyngham, the 
great Indian heiress, of being one and the same 
with Agatha Walden—with her!’’ 

She scanned her reflection eagerly and intently. 
The slight, small figure in its Parisian dress of 
écru silk and Chintilly lace, the créped and fluffy 
mass of red-gold hair, falling upon the low fore- 
head, the pink-and-white complexion, the red lips, 
all those made up a dazzling little blonde creature 
of remarkable prettiness. 

* No, no,’ she muttered. “He could not have 
known me. He would not suspect—he could not! 
He would reject the suspicion, if it came to him, as 
utterly preposterous!’ 

The hard, tense expression in her eyes relaxed. 
She felt again a sense of security that was inex- 
pressibly delightful. 

** He did not know me,”’ she said, with an air of 
decision, returning to her seat in the window. 
‘And, as for me, I should never have kuown him 
but for his eye. Or perhaps it was my instinct 
that told me. How changed he is!” 

She shuddered and a desperate expression looked 
from her eyes for a single instant, but she had re- 
assured herself, her courage was in the ascendant, 
and with every moment now she grew more and 
more at her ease. 

Yet even as she continued to watch from her 
window she beheld a man’s figure. Her gaze clung 
to it as if fascinated. The figure was presently 
hidden from her view by the intervening lodge, but 
a little later the same figure appeared within the 
Folliott grounds. It crossed the marble arch epan- 
ning the moat and pursuing the wide pathway ap- 
proached the mansion. ‘The figure was that of the 
one-eyed stranger she had seen at Folliott Fens. 

Her heart seemed to stand still in her bosom. 

‘“* What does he want here?” was the thought that 
formed itself in her mind. 

Her heart resumed its beatings after a slow and 
muffled fashion. 

Miss Bermynghem sprang from her seat, flew to 
her door, unlocked it, and darted into her dressing- 
room. She tore off her carriage costume with reck- 
less hands, tossing it from her in a tattered heap. 
As quickly as possible, she enveloped herself in a 
essing-gown of palest blue cashmere, and rang 
her bell sharply twice, her summons to her maid. 

Finette entered, bearing a small silver waite 
with a letter upon it. The Frenchwoman Savaneed 
to the dressing-room. 
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“Well, what is it, Finette?” asked her ‘young 
mistress, languidly, and with a well-feigned in- 
difference. ‘“ A begging letter ?” 

“TJ think so, milady. The footmansays that the 
man who bronght it waits. below in ‘the great hall 
for an answer. And Jenkins says, milady, that'the 
man is frighful looking, and ‘has only one eye, and 
his face is all scars.” 

‘‘ Give me the letter; and, Finette, you may get 
ont my dinner dress. I'll wear black and silver to- 
day.’’ 

She took up the letter and passed into the boudoir. 
Sinking down into the nearest chair, she turned the 
missive overand overinher hands. _ 

For a moment or morea blur covered her he 80 
that she could see nothing distinctly. eaven 
knows what name she had feared to see fy te that 
blue envelope, but when the blur cleared from her 
eyes she drew a long breath that was half a sob as 
she read the address upon it— Miss Bermyngham, 
Polliott Court.” 

** What does he say to me? Whata coward I 
am! Better brave the worst!” 

She tore open the envelope, extracting the letter 
it enclosed. 

The letter read as follows : 

“ IN THE STATIONER’S SHOP FoLuioTt Fans, 
June 2Zist, 1873. 

“Miss BrermyncHam — Mapam: Pardon 
etranger for ey any upon you his own private 
affairs ; but the fact that those affairs are to me of 
the most vital importance must be.my excuse. I 
have just seen you enter your carriage with your 
noble relative, Lady Folliott, and althongh, by 
reason of your veil,and because also of my own 
impaired eyesight, I did not gain a perfect view of 
your features, yet I am persuaded that you will be 
gracious and kind even to one so far your social 
inferior as I. 

“T desire to make some inquiries of you in regard 
to your maid, who is known to you under the name 
of Agatha Walden. I beg you not to allow her to 
know of this communication. If you will kindly 
grant me a few minutes’ interview, and pardon the 
awkwardness of my manner of addressing you in 
this letter and of making known my request, you 
will mako me lastingly your debtor. 

“Permit me to say, in conclusion, that for your 
own sake you should hear what I have to say con- 
cerning your maid- I am, madam, your obedient 
servant, CASPAR Vos.”’ 

“He does not suspect that ‘Iam not Miss Ber- 
myngham,”’ she said to herself, exultantly. “ He 
docs not suspect that I am the woman who called 
herself Agatha Walden. Blessings upon my veil, 
and upon his impaired eyesight! Losing one eye 
entirely, has, I suppose, injured the sight of the 
other, thank my good genius! And now, in regard 
to his communication. He has not heard that 
Agatha Walden isdead, it seems. He must be in- 
formed upon that point immediately.” 

Aftera moment’s thought she called to her maid. 
The Frenchwoman came quickly from the inner 
room. 

‘* Finotte,” said the young mistress, knitting her 
brows as in serious perplexity, “this letter you 
brought me is very singular—very singular indeed. 
The writer is evidently a friend of the maid who 
attended me during my voyage from India. He 
makes inquiries about her, and desires an interview 
with me. itis quite impossible that I should see 
him,” and she glanced. down at her dressing-gown. 
“You must go down to him, Finette, in my 
stead.” 

“Yes, mademoiselle,” assented the French- 


woman. 

** And tell him that I am dressing and unable to 
see him. And break the news to him gently, Bi- 
nette, that the girl Agatha Walden is dead. She 
died very suddenly as we entered the London sta- 
tion. Tell him to apply to the station-master.’’ 

** Yes, mademoiselle.” 

Finette departed on her errand, and tripped up 
to the hideous, one-eyed stranger, who arose at her 
approach, bowing politely. 

“T am milady’s mad, monsienr,” said the 
Frenchwoman. ‘I am come to you in her place. 
It is about milady’s former maid, the poor Agatha, 
that you are come ?”’ 

Casper Voe, as he had signed himself in his letter, 
stared at the woman uncomprehendingly. 

*T dorf't understand,” hesaid, a blank expression 
overspreading his scarred and.seamed visage. “ Are 

ou Miss Bermyngham’s maid? Are you Agatha 
alden ?’’ 

‘** Non, non,’”’ said Finette, shaking.her head. “I 
am mademoiselle’s maid, Finette Dubois. I am not 
Agatha Valden.”’ . 

The blank expression upon Casper Voe’s face 
deepened. 

“Ts not Miss Bermyngham newly arrived from 
India ?’’ he asked. 

7. Certainement. She arrive three months since, 
monsieur. 





= And came with her from India ?’’ 
“T? But no, monsienr. Shoe was attend by an 
a the ‘one you have name, Agatha 
en. 
aa Voe's face kitup with a sudden, lurid 


glow.. 
‘*We have been talking at.cross purposes, 
think, madémoisellé;” ‘he said. ‘Is not this Agatha 
Walden now inthe employ of Miss Bermyngham ?” 
The Frenchwoman replied in the negative. 
* Were you Agatha Valden’s friend ?’ she asked. 
“ Her lover?” 
“No,” he answered. “Neither her friend ‘nor 


And, by the’ lurid glow npon his ‘visage, by the | soft 


bold, bad light in his eye, and ‘by the quick -and 


terrible expressién covering his features, the quick- |. 


witted Frenchwoman read this man was indeed 
no friend to the woman who ‘had called ‘herself 
Agatha Walden; but was instexd her bitter, relent- 
less, and deadly enemy. / 

“Then,” said Fimette, “shrinking away ‘still 
farther, ‘I may as well tell: you'the truth. Agatha 
Valden is dead !” . 

‘Dead? Dead?” 

“Ves; monsieur.”’ 

“Dead! That story might down ‘with one 
avho did mot ‘know her so well as I. ‘Dead! I 


would not believe it if 1 saw her in her coffin. She | s 


=e as tenacious of life as’a cat. Dead. Tmpos- 

‘* But, monsieur, she is dead of heart disease.”” 

“ Heart disease. She had not heart,’ sneered 
Caspar Voe, his eye growing strangely brilliant, 
his face growing deathly white. ‘I don’t believe 
it, mademoiselle. Who saw her die ?” 

‘* Milady, monsieur.” 

“Miss Bermyngham saw Agatha Walden die! 
Can I see Miss Bermyngham ?” 

“Impossible, monsieur. Mademoiselle must 
dress for dinner. She wish to be excuse. She told 
a — to say. Agatha Valden is surely dead and 

urie 

“ Buried ?” cried Voe, eagerly. “Did Miss Ber- 
myugham see her buried ?”’ 

* No, monsieur.” 

* | thought not.” 

“You can learn all the story from the station- 
master at'the London terminus,” said the French 
woman, briefly. “‘The girl is dead, and milady 
paid the expenses of her burial.” 

“If L could see Miss Bermyngham for only a 
few moments!” said Caspar Voe, in a low, quick 
voice. ‘* Yousee, mademoiselle, I am‘not quite cer- 
tain this Agatha Walden is the individual of 
whom I am in search. “ftis true that I think they 
are one and the same, but the personal descriptions 
of the two differ. I may be mistaken. I am 
assailed with, doubts and suspicions. Miss Ber- 
myngham alone can satisfy these, and set my mind 
at rest for ever, If she would only answer me 
a few questions concerning this maid of hera I 
bora be “ager mapa . you not think you could in- 
uce her to give me. few minutes’ private au 
mademoiselie ?”’ in ae 

“Impossible, monsieur. Milady will not see 
you.”’ 
‘ Nothing is impossible toa clever Frenchwoman,”’ 
said Caspar Voe, insinuatingly. “I am persuaded 
mademoiselle,.that your young lady would see me if 
you were to urge her to do so. But if she should 
still refuse, why youare clever enough to obtain for 
me aninterview, I am sure.” 

Finette was upon the point of uttering a vehement 
protest against this assertion, but the one-eyed 
stranger withdrew from his waistcoat-pociét ‘two 
golden sovereigns, whose brightness dazzled ‘her 
eyes, and.she hastened to answer, in a very different 
ay from that which had first suggested itself ‘to 

rs: 

“T will see what I can do, monsieur. Milady will 
dress, will dine, and will sit with madame the 
baronne this evening. Butto-morrow she ‘will walk 
inthe Park. Sir Lionelis gone. She will‘be-alone. 
Monsieur can then see her.” 

*“ Who is Sir Lionel?” 

“Sir Lionel Caarlton, the nephew of Lady Fol- 
lest, very oe pan very noble. Mademoiselle 


marry 
“ Ah! she will m 
slowly. “Yes. Isee! And you eould not find an 
opportunity for me to see Miss Bermyngham until 


mi 

“J think ‘mot. If Lady Folliott should retire 
early, as she does of late, you might then see 
Miss Bermyngham in the drawing-room. She some- 
times remains there at the piano after madame re- 
tires,”” 

Mr. Voe dropped the two sovereign into the 
Frenchwoman’s hands. 

‘¢T won't trouble you farther,” he said. “Iwill 
act upon your hints for myself.” 

He powed cautiously and walked away. The hall- 
porter gavo him egress. 


stately E) 


marry him!’’ said Mr. Voe, | 





As he went down the wide stone steps of the 
porch Caspar Voe said tohimself.; 6 oy sgst 

nld seem my: best course to) go baek to 

Legin my search thereat the station. 

But I will not go until'l have seen this Miss.Ber- 

ttiyngham. And I shall see her this very night... I 


I }-swear it!” 


beyond. 
CHAPTER XXX. ? 

Tuz.long gray twilight had)givenplace to the 

warm ws of the ” 
big ag of Folliott-Court had dined, and were 
now. 7" 

Lady Folliott, in a high black silk gown, with a 

Y Blizabothan raff of point Jace encircling her 

neck and setting y ts ‘h-coiffed, noble ‘head 
as an appropriate e sets off to advantage a 
handsome picture, half-reclinedin a great Voltaire 
chair, a bit of wool embroidery inher hands. | 


Miss Bermyngham 
straying idly over the keys, ing @ dreamy 


10 oath ned sweet asthe anuszic of distant 
ls. 3 2 


and gleaming jewels, 

be waited upon, these were for her ‘the great goods 
of life. And thus,even upon this.evening, she was 
handsomely attired, and after a manner to enhance 
the charms of her pink-and-white complexion, and 
the red-gold dishevelment.of her.hair. - 

‘Her dress was of thin black silken) tissue,’ the 
flounces embroidered with silver. Her ,belt wasef 
flexible silver, with a jewelled clasp. Her orna- 
ments were all of filagree silver, of oriental design 
and manufactare ; but, jewels were held here ‘and 
there among nder wires, like fireflies eaught 
ina gleaming net. 

Lady Follictt’s gaze dwelt nm the. small, 
childish figure, in its night-like ies of cloud 
and starlight, with an expression of.the. deepest 
eT Ter vik hee, ened ef 

girl, w. r » Purring ways, 
with her Kitten-like softness.and pretty childish- 
ness, was growing dearer to her with every hour. 
She realized that fact now with startling force. 

The incident of the afternoon—the girl’s pre- 
tended illness—had aroused her affection for her 
sup) niece to quicker -keaner action. 

“Tt’s the tie of blood, I suppose, that..attracts 
me to her so strongly,” the baroness ht, .as 
she continued to. regard the girl. ‘And yet.I think 
I should love her if she were nothing to me, she is 
so guileless, so innocent, so sweet! How-ean Lion 
resist her artless sweetness, her winning pretti- 
ness? And yet Beatrix, with her beauty, her noble 
character, her steadfast resoluteness, her grandeur 
of soul, her scorn of little arts and trickeries, per- 
haps ‘far better rves his love. She is more 
neatly his equal. It is all a puzzle to. me,’ and 
Lady Folliott sighed. “Yet I am conyinced that 
Nerea will make him happy, and every interest 
will be served by theit union. As for ix, wi 
her fortune and her beauty, she will make a grand 
allianée a year or two-hence. If it were not.for my 
niecé, F should be well-pleased to have Lion marry 
Beatrix. But-that is now impossible. Nerea loves 
Lion, and he will—he mast—marry her!” 

She continued to meditate upon this subject, 

lanning how to carry out her cherished schemes 
for the union of Sir Lionel Charlton and her nieoe. 
The music, soft and dreamy, rippled slowly from 
— the jowelled fingers the pretended 

orem. 

‘The windows were open to admit ‘the i 
breeze. The lace curtains fell to the floor a 
their misty folds were stirred with the soft summer 
wind. The grates were with rare and beauti- 
‘ful ferns. ‘he vases on the mantelpi were 
crowd.d with odorous flowers. “The eof 
elton plossoms crept in on the light breeze. The 

ozen eg ae er: liv pnd in wae silver 
sconces. ’ a 
Sling et ln of Sa al ene 
rare pictures, 1 eaming r, grea’ 
chandeliers, with their forests of anlighted candles 
its stately furniture, its two oceupants, presented 
a charming picture of ri ctw * 

The picture not to be without an observer. 

The night without was bright and pleasant, with 
starlight, with the softness and sweetness ,of a 
balmy June evening. Through the park came the 
figuré of the hideous one-eyed stranger.from India+- 
Mr. Casper Voe. He pursued an avenue shaded 
by trees which led ‘to the mansion, He crossed 
the marble arch spanning the moat, and with fleet 
and silent steps crossed the lawn, with its shade- 
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trees, its fourtains, and statuary, and drew near 


to the great house. * ‘ 

The lights from ‘the drawing-room caught his 
eye. The rippling music reached his ears. 

“‘ Mies Bermynghamiis playing to ‘her-aunt,” he 
said'to/himself, halting involuntarily in the shadow 
of a marble.faun, mounted upon a pedestal. ‘‘Or, 
possibly, she.isalone! I must see.” 

He moved onward, arecping & ose to the walls 
of the house. A flowering s in a great tub 
before one of the drawing-room windows afforded 
him t. ‘He crept between the shrub and 
the windows, and peeped cautiously ‘into the 


room. 

At first:the long and splendid vista dazzled him, 
but presently ‘he made out the figure of Lady Fol- 
liott in herchair. But the player at the piano was 
cut of tan sega ed ae vision. Hev to put 
forth his hand and push back the folds of the cur- 
tains, and to peer in with an eye ablaze with 
eagerness, but he could not see Miss Bermyng- 


ham. ‘ 

His gaze settled the handsome fave of Lady 
Folliott. He n how ‘strong ‘was ‘thet fac, 
how “thoughtful, how resdlute. “Its calm, high- 

ir oi i him: Nor did the 


te 
spetinanietaienaie ob Rowland eyeapeis 


“ How.she loves her niece!” he. said to himself. 
“TI wish I eould see Miss Bermyngham, What's to 
prevent my going again to yonder door and asking 
tosee her? The footman could not say that she is 
ptr. 3 Why shouldn't I boldly demand to 
see her,” 

oe drew back:a little and looked down at his gar- 
ments. 

They were thoroughly shabby. His lips curled 
at the sight of them. 

‘1 see now why Iwas not admitted before,” he 
thought. “‘The footman took me for a beggar. 
Well, I laok like one. And my hideous face, my 
single eye, my scars,.and my general repulsiveness 
of visage, doubtless frightened the worthy fellow, 
He may have taken me for a thief. No, he will 
send me away as before, if I apply to him. It is 
not for such as T to approach the great heiress, the 
dainty, silk+robed Miss Ber ! Ishall be 
able to eee her only by . But iwill see 
her! Iwill not. go back to London to trace out 
the fate of Agatha Walden nntil.lshall have seen 
Miss Bermyngham and.heard from her own lips all 
she knew about the girl who attended her.on the 
voyage from India! -hack to London, I 
shall learn only the dry and barren facts of the 
woman’s Geathand burial. But Miss Bermyngham 
can describe her maid to me; she can tell me the 
colour of hereyes and complexion; the tones of her 
voice; her ways. A few words from Miss Ber- 
myngham will setat rest for ever my doubts and 
suspicions in regard to Walden. A few 
words from ther will convince me whether I have 
come from India on a wild-goose,chase, leaving the 
woman of whom I am im searchin hiding there, or 
whether under the light-coloured hair and Jight 
skin of Agatha Walden were hidden the black hair 
and swarthy complexion of ‘Lilias Voe, the fugitive 
from pace: Lilias Voe, my wife, the murderer of 
our child, the almost murderer of ft” 

He grated this teeth savagely, and his one eye 
burned like a coal-of fire: 

Lilias Voe, the escaped murderess—his wife, the 
destroyer ef her child, and. his—his attem 
a F was Pesduen rf whom he was 
in , his very sou r revenge upon 
her, this the woman whom he suspected of havin 

ffected her pe from India under the assume 
name of Agatha Walden, and under the disguise of 
Miss Bermyngham’s maid! 

“Only let. me find out the trath!’’ be muttered, 
under his breath. “But 1 hope 'that she isnot 
dead! If.ever I prayed, I’d pray that she might 
not be dead. Deaa! I'll never believeit! It is only 
a trick she played. She knew that the officers of 
justice would i gon her—that the bloodhounds of 
the law would be on her track. She has feigned 
death to throw them off the scent, Oh, she was 
cunning! I'll scour all but that I find 
her. And when I find her I’ll torture her cowardly 
soul even untodeath. And when I shall have tor- 
tured her to me Ms I -will give her over into the 
hangman’s hands.” 

He set his teeth hard and his face looked 
as might’ have locked the face of a demon. 

Meanwhile, all unconseious of ‘the lurking avenger 
without, unconscious of the gleaming eyes at the 
window, the false Miss Bermyngham played on. 

But presently themnusic stopped abrupily,aud she 
@rose and crossed the floor with studied grace and 
sank down into a chair at a little distance from 
—_ Folliott, and within range of the eye at the 
window. ‘ 

Casper Voe started and surveyed her eagerly. 

As he had said in his.note to the false Miss Ber- 





myngham, the sight of his remaining eye had been 
greatly impaired since the loss of its mate. Yet 
he could make out the outlines of the slight and 
childlike figure, the flowing foldsof her black dress, 
the gleam of her rich jewels, More'than this, he 
could distinguish the features of her face. 

He saw that her face twee As 
white, that her lips were like :reddest 
hair was of a shade, 
fluffy puffs and i 
colonial eye. She seemed to him rarely lovely, 
delicate piece of i 


1 ince discovered. She could of dra’ — 
ong since n Ww 
; ; ‘She could daa 


She did not like 

amusement and employment, at #hose rare times 
when she desired employment, that great re- 
source of the vapid-minded,indolent,young women wf | 
the present dey, fancy-work. E 4 

But even this she did\not do heartily,as ifit were | 
a pleasure to her. After a fow stitekes,she dropped | 
her canvas and leaned back in her chair, ‘hailf-hiding 
@ yawn with one hand. 

“Are you tiredy Dlerea, darling?’ asked 
Folliott, ina tone of aolicitude. “* Weuld you Gike 
The rep! auiiasindible tothe listener, the girl 

The reply i , the 
sitting too fariiom"the windew to permit,even ‘the 
prowler’s ears her tenes. 

“Very well, dear,” 
sat much nearer the wa | 
panion and whose voice was play ‘to | 
Caspar Voe.. ‘ But Iam serioushy ‘retitled what - 
you. This pain at your heartalarms me. I think 
you are not quite fit to travel up to London. I shall 
telegraph to Sir Henry Graham to come down to 
us.” 

Aguin the reply was inaudible to Caspar Voe, 
but:he could see that she was uttering a protest. 

As Miss Bermyngham was feigning a malady, it 

would not anewer her purpose to have a great 
Lendon physician summoned to attend her. She 
did not care to risk the exposure of the cheat she 
was g: 
*] am sorry, Nerea, that you have so great aver- 
sion to medical.men,’’ said Lady Folliott, gravely. 
* But, if you are quite positive that you are steadily 
growing better and that medicine will not benefit 
you: so much as fresh air and sunshine, I am 
willing to wait-until we go up to tewn before we 
consult Sir Henry. I lam doing right in 
yielding to you. But we mast go up to London 
goon.” 


Miss gham shrugged her shoulders. 
Then, with downcast eyes—the wtcher had already 
noticed ‘that she kept her heavy eyelids well down 
over her eyes—she drew nearer to the baroness, 
sitting down upon a bassock at her ladyship’s 
feet. Her next words, like those sks had hereto- 
fore uttered, were inaudible to the watcher, but 
they were in truth a shy confession, given aeit had 
been forced from her, of her love for Sir Lionel 


Charlton. A 

“Oh, Aunt Folliott,” said this astute little ac- 
tress, playing upon the generous soul of the 
baroness with ruthless hands, “no medical man can 
help me. I thought I was quite recovered from my 
iliness. Al 1 wanted was your care and love. But 
now—the reason | am not so welli—you know what 
it is, dear Aunt Folliott. You surely know what it 
ie?’ 


is 
She buried her face in Lady Folliott’s dress. 
“ My dear child,’’ eaid the baroness, — and 
ed, “‘what do you mean? Is it—is it 
anxiety about Lionel ?’’ 

The girl nodded her head. 

“Yes, yes,” she said, and her voice was broken 
with sobs. “‘ You wanted me to love him. You 
told me that I was to marry him. And so—and 
s0—I love him. And I fearhe doesn't love me. If 
he does. not, 1 shall die. Aunt Folliott, pity me 





| would not have 


,| bo 


Her 
|| about the 
 ‘tremul 


The effect of this skilful falsehood was to agonize 
Lady Folliott to the very depths of her being. 

It was she, then, who had wrought this great 
trouble. Her supposed niece wouid die of unre- 
quited love for Sir Lionel Charlton, all through her 

Folliott’s—own fault. She grew deathly 
her eyes expressed her anguish and re- 
her own thoughtlessness. 

forward, she took the girl in her arms 
ann kissed her passionately, and shed tears over 


morse for 


| “My darling! atm !” she exclaimed. 
} “pee Pill bo well. Lionel ocuiees 


: you. Wou.ase to be his wife, Nerea, 
loved.and : wife. Werea, every sob 
What heve I done, 4 

w 


. il 
Believe iz me. I repeat 


and with the sigh 

she axtricgball othe the arms 
e and said, softly = 

*Dowmet blame Aunt Folliott. I 

you, ‘to 4st you ‘know that 

can do me no 


what I have 
Lionel must.choose for: he prefer 
Beatrix, I—I am notafraid to die!” 
Ser mournful air and the two tears she managed 
from beneath her eyelids wrought Lady 
distress to a climax. 
ip arose hastily, took a hurried walk 
room, and then approaching the girl said, 
3 


we ane if I have done wrong, 





imgabout this marriage to 

anake both you anti Mi happy. He cannot care 

Gor Beatrix. Blemust loveyou. I will go to my 
eomiand write to/lim to petarn immediately.” 

Anil the hurried away to her own room 

sion ‘other gpriefand remorse in soli- 

andito write detter to Sir Lionel Charlton, 

mye an Gang a or ga as possible of the 


‘lady he won Berea's heart and that the 
( upon him. 
ee the poor lady in her 
rene) “that gcreen my child’s secret 
ith .my 


w were &¢ mot that her life is in- 
volved. Lioneliis gemerous’as the sun. If he hasa 
erence for Baeatrixike will conquer it when he 
ows this trith. He-will save Nerea. | know his 
d, chivalrous nature. And I know too that 
erea will make him happy.” 

While Lady Folliott was thus employed Miss 
Bermyngham, laughing in her sleeve at the clever 
manner in which she had warded off the visit of a 
doctor and had, at the same time, furthered her 
schemes in regard to the young baronet, sauntered 
pao the window outside of which the watcher 
urked. 

He shrank back amid the branches of the shrub 
which sereened him. 

‘Shall I speak to her now ?” he asked himself. 
“T could enter the window, I must ask her about 
that maid,’’ 

The girl diverted her course to a bell-pull, which 
she rang violently. 

The watcher held his breath. Had she discovered 
his presence ? 

A servant appeared. 

“ Bring me some iced sherbet,’’ said Miss Ber- 
myngham, in the loud, imperious tone she usnally 
employed in speaking to servants. ‘‘And be quick 
about it !’”’ 

As the servant retired Casper Voe fell back into 
the shrubbery, startled, bewildered, aghast. 

“What does this mean?”’ he whispered. “ That 
was Miss Kermyngham? That? Why, thatwas the 
voice of Lilias Voe, my fugitive wife, the escaped 
murderess! What does it mean?”’ 

(To be continued.) 





Haste trips up its own heels. Don’t give up a 
small business till you'see that a large one will pay 
you better, 

It should be: made honourable for men to tive 
according to their means, and dishoneurable to live 
beyond their means, 

Tue Roya Visir To Inpra.—A native of India 
states that an effort is being made to indues the 
Princess of Wales to accompany the prince oa his 
tour in the autumn, and that intelligent natives are 
making earnest representations in the proper quarter 
to this effect. It is said that the appearance of the 
princess in public would have a salutary influence 
in breaking down that Indian exclusiveness which 
compels native ladies to pass their lives in a kind of 
domestic imprisonment behind the zenana, or veil, 
which separates the female apartments from the 
rest of the houses, and hence the anxious solicitude 
to induce the princess to occompany her roya) 





It is love for Lionel that is bringing back my old 
heart-disease,’’ 


husband, 
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FLOWERS: 
THEIR LANGUAGE, SENTIMENT, 
SYMBOLS AND INTERPRETATION. 
By PHILANTHOS. 
esmnsiilipabenen 


VocaBuLaRyY. 

BLUE-FLOWERED (GREEK) VALERIAN. Rupture.— 
See Valerian (Blue). 

Bonus Henricus.—See good King Henry. 

BoraGE (Borago officinalis). Bluntness, Rude Be- 
haviour. 

The rich blue and black-centred flowers of this 
plant are of curious construction, having the mouth 
of the corolla closed by a double row of valves. It 
is an immense favourite with the honey-bee, and is 
sold in the market as an ingredient in “ cool tankard” 
ar “cold cup ” in sultry weather, 


Fragrant scent, like incense sweet, 
From the flow'ret rises up, 

And the busy wild bee finds 
Honey in its painted cup, 

The plant, which is covered in every part with 
‘pungent bristles, grows in waste places and heaps of 
«ubbish, yet is often cultivated in the gardens of the 
wich. Its roughness is doubtless the cause of its 
symbolizing Rudeness. Its blossoms are numerous, 
in terminal branches. 

Borage has some singulur properties. If held ina 
flame it emits sparks while burning and makes ao 
crackling noise, owing to the nitre it contains, and 
a decoction of its leaves evaporated toa syrup and 
kept some days yield crystals of salt in the form of 
needles. These are pure nitre. 

In the old English drink compounded of cider, su- 
gar and lemons, Borage is mentioned as an ingredient, 
It also enters into the modern “ claret-cup.” The 
young leaves used to be eaten as a salad, mixed with 
cresses or chervil. Old housewives stored Borage, 
with rue and rosemary, for winter use, and its name 





is said by old authors to be derived from -‘ cor,” the 
heart, and “ago,” I move; hence the proverb: “I 
Borage, doe always give Corage” ; and it is enumerated 
by the old herbalists as one of “ the four cordial flowers 
which do cheere the spirits”; and Pliny saith “ that 
wine with Borage (?) infused therein produceth ex- 
hilatory effects.” Bishop Mant, in his “ British 
Months,” speaks of its cordial virtues :— 


With bright blue eye 
Your pains the Bugloss will repay, 
And, famed for driving care away, 
Dipped in a broader, brighter blue, 
Rough Borage. 

Box Tree (Bucus sempervirens). Stoicism, Hard- 
ness of Nature. 

Our most frequent acquaintance with this tough and 
obdurate evergreen is in thetrim edging of our gar- 
den borders. The tree puts forth its green blossoms 
in April, and if suffered to attain its natural deve. 
lopment grows @ stem which is of immense use to the 
wood-cutters, is valuable for musical instruments and 
inlaying, and becomes very valuable for turning and 
carving. The Box loves the shade and will grow 
under the drip of other trees. It is doubtless its 
apparent indifference to locality, its endurance of 
the seasons, and its seeming defiance of the power 
of time, which has caused it to be known as the 
symbol of Stoicism. 

It grows abundantly in Switzerland, France and 
Sicily, and on dry, chalky hills in the south of Eng- 
land. It is also found in America and in Asia, and 
the Prophet Isaiah classes it with the cedar and the 
pine: “ The glory of Lebanon shall come unto thee; 
the fir tree, the pine tree, and the Box together, and 
beautify the place of my sanctuary.” Herrick, in re- 
cording the succession of seasonal decoratiuns of 
dwellings, places them thus :— 


The yew is out, the birch comes in, 
And many flowers beside, 

Both of fresh and fragrant kin, 
To honour Whitsuntide, 


Green rushes then and scented bents, 
With cooler oaken boughs, 

Come in for comely ornaments 
To re-adorn the house. 

BRAMBLES (Rubus). Lowliness, Envy Remorse. 

We have taken the definitions as we find them in 
the vocabularies, There are so many species of 
Brambles— as the sweet-briar, dog-rose, raspberry, 
and others are so designated—that we can scarcely 
say which is meant. 

Asan emblem of Envy the Bramble certainly seems 
fitted, as its long trailing prickly stems. grow outward 
from the hedge, tearing the clothes of heedless dam- 
sels, and choking tho young shoots of the hawthorn. 
Miss T wamley seems to take this view of the Bramble 
when she allots this rough, wild and prickly plant— 

Yon Bramble fling to Rachel Raven, 
So crabby and so spiteful. 

Bounon or C “ You please all.” 

Buncu or THorns. Rigour, Cruelty. 

Brat Boszr.—See Rose (Bridal). 
Broom (Cytisus Scoparius), Humuility. 

The i ista scoparia, of the bota- 
nists, or plante-genet of the Normans, which gave the 
name tothe royal house of Plantagenet, is our common 
Broom. Geoffrey, Harl of Anjou, husband of Matilda, 
Empress of Germany, and father to our King Henry 
the Second, on the eve of battle adopted a sprig of 
Broom as his cognizance, or badge, and on his pro- 

ving victorious, it became thereafter the crest of his 


_| descendants, -who, in an age before surnames, were 


called Plantagenet, from the Broom (Plante de genet), 
their badge or device, down to its last wearer, Richard 
the Third, who fell at the battle of Bosworth. The 
Broom also was made the insignia of knighthood by 
St. Louis, King of France,in 1234 ; the knights wearing 
achain of Broom flowers intertwined with enamelled 
white lilies, from which depended a gold cross, with 
the motto, “ Deus exaltat humilis,” “God exalteth 
the humble,” which shows that it was then held to 
be the emblem of Humility. 
Its royal connection is embalmed in some beautiful 
lines, which the sentiment recomends for quotation !— 
Time was when the golden chain of flowers 
Was linked the warrior’s brow to bind ; 
When, reared in the shelter of royal bowers, 
Thy wreath with a kingly coronal twined. 
The chieftain who bore thee high in his crest, 
And bequeathed to his race thy simple name, 
Long ages past has sunk to rest, 
And only survives in the rolls of fame, 
Though a feeble thing that nature forms, 
A frail and perishing flower art thou, 
Yet thy race has survived a thousand storms 
That have made the monarch and warrior bow. 


The storied urn may be crumbled to dust, 
And time may the marble bust deface, 
But thou wilt be faithful and firm to thy trust, 
The memorial flower of a princely race. 
From history we pass to poetry. Wordsworth, in 
celebrating the pleasant months ef May and June, 


says :— 
*Twas that delightful season when the Broom, 
Full-flowered, and visible on-every steep, 
Along the copses runs in veins of gold. 
While the immortal ploughman of Ayreshire is thus 
patriotically inspired by the golden vision :— 
Their groves of sweet myrtle let foreign lands reckon, 
Where bright-beaming summers exalt the perfume ; 
Far dearer to me is glen of green bracken, 
Wi’ the burn ing under the lang yellow Broom. 


Far dearer to me are yon humble Broom bowers, 

Where the blue-bill and gowan lurk lonely, unseen ; 
For there, lightly tripping amang the wild flowers, 

A-list'ning the linnet, still wanders my Jean. 

As to Mary Howitt, some of the prettiest of the 
many pretty lines she has written are dedicated to 
the Broom :— 

Oh, the Broom, the bonny bonny Broom, 
On my native hills it grows ; 

I had rather see the bonny 
Than the rarest flower that blows 

Oh, the yellow bloom is blossoming 
In my own dear countrie ; 

I never thought so small a thing 

As a flower my nerveless heart could wring 
Or have drawn a tear from me. 


It reminds me of my native hills, 
Clad in the heath and fern, 

Of the green strath and the flossy brae, 
Of the the glen and rocky burn ; 

It reminds me of dearer things than these ; 
Of life with love entwined, 

Of humble faith, and bended knees, 

Of home-joys gone, and memories 





Like sere leaves left behind, 
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Well may our Common Broom lave won admiration 
with its thousands of expanded golden butterfly blooms 
wafting @ delicious fragrance. Its hardihood ‘and 
robustness, its brilliance and healthfalness—for it is 
‘@ plant of approved medicinal virtue—adds to its gere- 
ralfavour. Bees are devotedly fond of the Broom 
flower, and heath-land where “the Bonnie Broom 
wings its golden tassels o’er the lea” is a good neigh- 
bourhood for beekeépers. Its favour is no modern 
fashion. The Greeks and Romans praise its virtues. 
Pliny says wherever Cytisus ( Broom) grows bees 
never abandon their hives. The young buds of the 
plant, gathered before they grow yellow and pickled, 
make a good substitute for capers. As a cure for 
dropsy, Dr. Cullen highly praises a decoction of the 
young shoots, and preparations of Broom appear in 
the “London Dispensatory.” Then again, as its name 
implies, its toughness so recommends it as a material 
tosweep the house with that the French call it “ genet 
& balai,” “plant to make brooms of.” This quality 
of toughness has led to cordage being made of it in 
Spain ,while Sir Walter Scott celebrates the strength 
of its fibrous roots in a descriptive passage :— 

And now, to issue from the glen, 
No passage meets the wanderer’s ken, 
- Unless he climb, with footing nice, 
A far projecting precipice, 
‘Thé Broom's tough roots his ladder made, 
“The hazel’s saplings lent their aid, 
And thus an airy point he won. . . . 

The last merit of the Broom is not the least. It 
‘thas saved whole tracts of country in sandy places by 
the binding powers of its roots, which have been 
largely made use of by planting for this purpose. 
Nor is its use unknown in the securing of railway 
embankments and mounds. One of its latest merits 
is as a specific remedy for that most dreadful 
“op i medicorurtt,—hydrophobia, whereof 
the testimonials are to be found in Mr. J. D. Richard- 
son's “ Natural History of the Dog,” in the mono- 
graph of Maraschetti, a surgeon af St. Petersburg, 
and in other works. 

BuckBEAN. Mansy Trevor (Menyanthes trifoliata). 
Repose, Calmness. . 

The Marsh Trefoil isso handsome and peculiar 
looking a plant that is easily recognized. It grows 
about a foot high, with three leaves upon each stalk, 
and three stalks rising immediately from the root ; 
these are thick round,smooth and fleshy, and the leaves 
themselve s are large, oblong, and bear resemblance to 
garden beans. Its flowers are white, sometimes flesh- 
coloured and tipped with rose colour, From the ivory 
cup of the flower springs a tuft of delicate, silk-like 
filaments. The beauty of this water plant is too often 
overlooked. There is a popular belief that the Marsh 
Trefoil will not flower in stormy weather, or while the 
water is “wrinkled and vexed.” »Hence it is the 
emblem of Calmness and Repose. 

The Buckbean, sometimes called Bogbean, is:cele- 
brated as a remedy for rheumatism, the roots being 
infused in wine. ‘hey are much praised in old books 
in the cure of agues, and in Sweden its leaves are 
used instead of hops in ale-brewing. 

: Bup or A Wuilre Ross. “My heart is ignorant of 
ove, 

BuGioss, (Lycopsis arvensis). Falsehood. 

This brilliant blue flower is what our American 
cousins would call a “caution” to those who gather it 
for the first time. Its rich dark-green leaves are all 
over rough hairs or bristles, which in the older 
leave stand in white hard tubercles.. The flowers, 
in bright blue clusters, are small for the size of the 
leaves, and bloomin JuneandJuly. , The resemblance 
of the Bugloss to the face or eye of the wolf, from 
whence the Greek name “L is "is derived, 
suggests the symbol of Falsehood ; but others trace it 
to its use in false colouring, the “ Dyer’s Bugloss ” be- 
ing used in old times to tinge the skin. | It is curious 
to trace traditional popular practices ; but we are told 
that the notorious Madame Rachel made use of Bugloss 
in her washes, which did not make her dupes “ beau- 
tiful for ever,” so that it has doubly earned, even in 
our own dey, its attribute of Falsehood. 

ButRusx (Scopus lacustris). Indiscretion. 

This well known member of the Sedge family is 
sometimes called the Olub-rush, and is principally 
utilized in door-mats, and, being twisted spirally, in 
the manufacture of the fast disappearing “ rush- 
bottom” chair. They are used by country. coopers 
as a sort of oakum for caulking water-casks. In 
some places the Bulrush is abundant, and varies 
according to the depth of the water from four to 
eight’or nine feet in height. 

(To be continued.) 


Drcrtne Or Lire.—Sixty-three is the age wheD 
‘he decline of life commences. Up to thst time we 














are only middle-aged, and ought to be full of health 
and vigour. But after that epoch let us beware of 
stumbling-blocks, and watch ourselves narrowly, or 
we shall never live out our days, A great many 
things have to do with the duration of life, however, 
besides aur.own care of ourselves. Some professions 
are longér-tived than others—rich people, as a rule, 
live longemshan poor ones, if they live moderately. 
Clergymen are said to have the longest lives, and 
medical men the shortest, . 





A FASCINATING WOMAN, 


> 

CHAPTER Fs ies soo 
I nememser her perfeotly at ing- 
@ tall pale girl with blonde hair, regular features, 
and it of a@ queen. We did not think her 
pretty then; she certainly was not bright, or a hard 
student; she had no family prestige, and her allow- 
ance of spending money was pai! ly limited ; and 
yet somehow occupied a certain well-defined 
and enviable position among us, and only did not 
i us because she seemed quietly scornful of 
raling: 
But if we, her compéers, did not feel her despotic 
sway, the lads of the neighbouring emy were 
less fortunate. She had none of the ordinary school- 
girl tricks, I never knew her to do a forward or an 
indiscreet thing, and yet no girl received so many 
a t both schools that 
was well known pegion 8 young 
Egglesworth was in. despair about her; that Gor- 
gious, the millionaire’s son, spent his whole pocket- 
money upon her, aud was often in debt for her sake, 
and that it was grief becauso of her refusal to 
acknowledge his serenade, or allow him an introduc- 
tion, that led Astley to give up the idea of becoming a 
lawyer and turn his thoughts to the ministry instead. 
All me had happened before Florence Grafton was 


hteen. . 

When I asked her, ane day, “ Why is it, Flo, 
that all the fellows are so wild about you? How 
do you do it ?”” she only laughed, and replied, “* Why, 
ilie, dear, haven’t you learned yet that the men 
are idiots where a woman is concerned? Just leta 
woman with never 80 little beauty, or never so little 
brains, set out to rule them, and it can be done in 
any one of twenty different ways. There’s Gussie 
Turner slays her thousands just by that trick she 
has of rolling up her eyesand Addie Green her tens 
of thousands by the way she gives her pretty hand 
and then coyly slips it away again. She thinks no 
one knows that, but I've seen her do it twenty 
times. And Caddie Jones gushes and sparkles and 
is arch as a fairy for five minutes, and then suddenly 
retires.into herself, and grows mysterious and sen- 
timental, and down they go by whole platoons,” 

** Bat, Flo,” I said, laughing, “you are worse 
than any of them. How do you do it?” 

** Well, don’t mind being confidential with you, 
Ailie,” she said; she was in her very most amiable 
mood that day. “* The others have talent, butI really 
think I have geniusin thatline. I practice, of course, 
those tricks, and then I know of twenty more which 
TI should never think of putting into your innocent 
little head, they’d be so utterly out of place there; 
but the summing up of them is this: Keep the 
game in your own hands. Use your gains to the 
utmost, and never suffer your losses to tell against 

ou.” 
**I¢ must be a very cool player,” I said, “‘ who can 
always follow that rule.’’ 

“Yes,” she replied, “and a very heartless one.” 

I suppose I looked shocked, for she immediately 
continued : 

“T never yet could see of what use a heart was to 
a woman in this world. One must make a show of 
affoction sometimes to win a man, but really to feel 
any isa great drawback. Ten to one, yes, a hun- 
dred to one, the enemy takes advantage of the fact, 
and you lose your game. It is one of those contra- 
dictions of which the world is full, that the more 
you love a man the more he despises you. Mention 
the woman, if you please, who ever loved any man 
with abandon, who did not live to rue the fact—rue 
it, I mean because of bis ingratitude——’’ 

“Stop, Florrie, do stop!’’ I eried. “Where have 
you ever learned such sentiments as these? I can- 
not bear to listen tothem. My mother loves my 
father, I am sure, and they are very happy together.” 

** Perhaps,” she said, with a trace of scornful 
incredulity. “I would not take your word as evi- 
dence; however. Those women with hearts will 
hide things so, even from their own kith and kin. 
But this i do know: my mother had a heart, and 
niy poe broke it, which is what no child shall ever 
say of me.” 

There was something so hard and bitter in her 
manner that I turned away from her with a shudder. 
I never forgot the words, and years afterwards, as 
I recalled them, I felt that they furnished a clue to 
the- meaning of much that was sad and dishearten- 
ing in her career. 





Mrs. Grafton had died during Florence’s term at 


and. love-letters as she. It | dared 


school, so that when she returned home it was to bo 
housekeeper for her father, whose only child she 
was. A maiden aunt resided in thefamily, but poor 
Ellis Grafton was so nearly a cipher in all accounts, 
that one could but fear that she must, according to 
her niece’s theory, at some time in her life have had 
a and given it into the keeping of a man. 

Charles Grafton was a lawyer, who earned a re- 
spectable income, His house was well furnished. 

‘e set a good table and kept good wines. It was a 
house, however, in which there were few lady guests. 
I do not think that for a season Florence much 
regretted this. Men were her natural associates, 
her lawful prey, and she was yet too young to feel 
that after all her game could not well be carried qn 
without the support of some good women. 

For three years, then, she reigned queen over & 
wild and brilliant set. At the end of that time her 
fa’ died, and then life threatened her with a 
sterner aspect, 

But Florence was equal to the aaieae. She 
had a few thousand pounds, and her old Aunt Ellis 

> @ moderate income; barely enough, I 
imagine, to support her in rural retirement. Aunt 
Ellis was therefore banished, and Florence, by some 
sort of desperate management, succeeded in getting 
@ foothold in the family of one of her father’s 
friends, 

Mr. Chesborough was glad of hercompany. Mrs. 
Chesborough would have poisoned her, if she had 
Even Florence was ill at ease iu such an 
atmosphere, and set. deliberately about the work of 
getting herself a husband. 

For the first time in her life she valued the 
friendship of a woman; and so set herself about 
gaining the good will of Mrs. Chesborough. And 
she accomplished it. In three months’ time that 
lady was on better terms with her husband than 
she had been before for many a long year; her purse 
was better supplied with money, her house furnished 
more to her taste, aud her wishes more frequently 
consulted in every particular. And this change she 
knew and gratefully acknowledged that she owed 
to the influence of Florence. There was no more 
love between the two woman than at the start, but 
there was at least good will. 

Mrs. Chesborough introduced Florence to a better 
class.of society than she had hitherto known. Mr. 
Chesborough was the guardian of her little fortune, 
and somehow her dividends were always satisfactory, 
and it seemed as though with a reasonable capacity 
for enjoying lite she might have boen as happy as 
the most of us. 

But Florence had an active brain, and it did not 
incline her toward culture. She had tasted the 
sweets of power, and she meant to drain the cup. 
In the new set to which she had been introduced 
she found just as many victims as heretofore. Yet 
somehow, to her chagrin, she received very few 
eligible offersof marriage. I cannot trace her whole 
career in this respect. A single circumstance is all 
that I have time to recount, but it would be a sorry 
task to tell how many such instances might have 
been found in her lifetime. 

We had gone down to the seaside one season, a 
half-dozen families in a party. Among them the 
Chesboroughs and the Ellsworths, Fanny Ells- 
worth was a favourite with everybody who knew 
her. She was a gentle, winsome creature, fair of 
face, with blue eyes and bright chesnut hair, that 
rippled off her brow in a way of its own. Her voice, 
her movement, her laughter, were all like unto her- 
self, pure, graceful, winning, yet never obtrusive. 
When Duncan Morris, a rising young lawyer of 
rare gifts and still rarer exccllencies, began to bow 
at her shrine, we all rejoiced, it seemed a match so 
manifestly made in Heaven. The acquaintance had 
been ripening all winter, and we had daily looked 
for an announcement of the engagement. On our 
way to Shell Beach I had even, as I took her soft, 
white hand in mine, said, laughingly, to her : 

“How it it, Fanny, that [see no ring on the first 
finger yet? I hope you are not enjoying the 
sweets of settled courtship in secret. Remember 
we are all interested parties, and dying to offer our 
congratulations.” 

She blushed and smiled, and answered : 

“TI think you rade. You take too much for 
granted, altogether ;” but I saw that she was not 


angry. 

‘Lhe Chesboroughs were not, strictly speaking, of 
our set, and it happened that Mr. Morris had never 
met Florence Grafton until he came down to pay 
a visifto Fanny. I remember perfectly the occa- 
sion of their first meeting. It had been a sultry 
day, and we had all kept oar rooms till a late hour 
in the afternoon ; but just before the arrival of the 
evening boat there was a general gathering on the 
front piazza. Frank Joy, who had come down the 
evening before, had brought word of Mr. Morris’s 
intention to spend the Sabbath with us, and we had 
all been joking Fanny accordingly. I often think 
that the ways of good society in this respect are 








fearfully indelicate, What chance have the tender 
flowers of real sentiment to bloom in an atmoshpere 
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filled with jests and mockery of love? Frank Joy 
had even said : 

“T wish, Fanny, for your sake, that Florence 
Grafton were not here. ‘She is a dangerous 
wre ea d replied, prondl 

ann ad Te +P y: 

4 oes very little complimentary. I have no 
lover to lose, but if I had, 1 think I shouldbe rather 
glad than otherwise to put him to the test of euch 
a temptation.” 

“You are half-right,” said Frauk, “I own, bat 
that does not alter the facts. Duncan has been a 
hard student, and doesn’t know half about the 
ways of women that some of us do. But then, to 
be sure,”’ he added, gaily, “‘if he should ‘fall into 
the trap, there would be the better chance’ for 
another man.” ; 

It was very well known that Frank hed had pre- 
tensions to Fanny’s favouratone time, and,strangely 
enough, was still her trusted friend. 

After this, it was not strangethatI should notice, 
as we gathered on the piazza, that Fiorenve Graf- 
ton was looking unusually well that evening. She 
did not join our group, but kept a little aloof, ap- 

rently engaged ina of mew poems which 
Ped come down by the morning mail. Iwas rather 
surprised at this, because 1 had not fancied before 
that she had a taste for poetry. 

Fanny was ve _—— a scarlet spot on 
either cheek be excitement which she 
feltinwardly, At last the boat touched the dock, 
and at that moment, in the most careless.and un- 
premeditated manner, Florence closed her hood and 
walked to the western end of the piazza, and stood 
shading her eyes with her hand, and looking off 
into the sunset. She wore a dress of simple cam- 
bric, but of that vivid blue which challenges re- 
gard. It was so toned down, however, by close- 
plaited ruffles at the neck and wrists that on a near 
approach it could not offend. Her attitude exhi- 
bited to the best advantage her really elegant 
figure, and as her profile, which was pure Greek, 
was turned toward the advancing party of new 
arrivals, it could not be considered that she was 
purposely making herself conspicuous. Yet it was 
equally certain that no one could enter the house 
without being aware that at the ends very beanti- 
ful woman was standing, apparently lest in the 
glories of the western sky. 


(To be continued.) 








Tne garden attached to Prince Bismarck’s official 
residence is overlooked by the adjoining honses, and 
the tenauts, knowing the hours at which the Ohan- 
cellor—who, like all Prussians, lives with clock-like 
regularity—is in the habit of walking in the gardens 
with a view of resting his mind in the intervals of 
heavy work, have learnt to make e goed thing ont of 
their proximity by letting out their windows to 
admirers of the “Iron Prince,” or sight-seeing 
strangers, who come armed with immense binoculars, 
and take out their money’s worth in # good stare at 
the statesman. 

Tug WimMpLepow Prize Meerine.—The princi- 

levents for the forthcoming prise meeting of the 
National Rifle Association are fixed as follows :— 
Lords’ and Commons’ Match, Tharsday, July 15; 
Prince of Wales’s end St. Gearge’s, Friday, 16th ; 
China Cup and Volley Prizes, Saturday, 17th ; Albert 
(first stage), Monday 19th ; Queen's (2507. and gold 
medal) aud Pablic Schools Veterans, Oxford and 
Oambridge (Chancellor’s Plate), Tuesday, 20th; 
Albert (second stage) and Irish International Trophy 
Match, Wednesday, 2ist; Elcho Shield, Public 
Schools (Ashburton Shield), and Spencer Cup, Thurs- 
day, 22nd ; Duke of Cambridge’s Prize and he Loyd- 
Lindsay Mounted Rifle Prize, Friday, 23rd. The 
Suider [uternational Challenge Trophy will not be 
shot fer at Wimbledon, as it was won last year by 
Scotland, but will be shot for at Edinburgh. 

Suniicut.—Any lady who keeps house plants 
knows enough to keep them where they will get the 
benefit of sunlight. You may look at the lilies, 
roses, pinks and dahlias of your flower garden, and 
you will notice they all have beautiful coloura, You 
may rear those same flowers in places where the ‘sun- 
light is entirely excluded, and keep them in the dark, 
supply them with an artificial light only, euch»as 
candies, lamps and gaslight, and you will find that 
they will not have that pure brilliant colour which 
nature designed they should have, The same is true 
of men, women, and children, if they are deprived of 
sunlight. Demonstrations of this factamay be seen in 
your fashionable parlours, where women and children 
spend most of their time, and the windows are kept 

blinded to keep out the sunlight forfear it migit 
injure the carpet. 

Lavy FREEMASONS.—It is a mistake to suppose 
that tie lady who concealed herself in a room wiiere 
a “Lodge” was about to be held, and who when 
discovered was compelled or allowed to be initiated, 
is a myth. Theclock-case” may be a myth, but 


the lady was not, ‘She ‘was. ithe Hon. Mrs. Ald- 
worth, and continued through life to take an active 
interest in thevorder into which im her youth she 
had so strangely gained admission. She founded 
the Dublin an por Saemnae -- Rs mer 
Daughters‘of Masons, Her i « o 
the principal lodge-room in Cork, and tnder it, ins 
glassoase, the apron and jewel she‘ased to wear 
when she attended lodge meetings. 


ICEBERGS IN THE ATLANTIC. 

T gz dangers to which Americas linens are gxposed 
from the ice borne by the arctic current which rans 
along the Newfoundland coast,aud to which are dua 
the banks, the fisheries, and the fogs for which that 
coast has long been famous, are well-known and 
dreaded by mariners et certain seasons in the year. 
It ought to be generally known that all this peril is 
unnecessary, and that ships, passengers, and crew— 
the two latter not underwritten—are risked to save 
a few daya in the voyage. What that risks amounts 
to ig vividly shown by the log of the Hamburg 
steamer, ‘ Cimbria,” which left that port on the 10th 
of March for New York, with 483 passengers and 
the German mails, On the’ afternoon of the 19th, 
an irregular and brilliant mass bore in sight to 
the southward, and at the ory of the look-out, 
‘“ Mountains of ice ahead,” all the passengers hurried 
ou deck. 

A magnificent iceberg rapidly approached the ship 
until it displayed its -stapendons its 
sparkling peaks and: OF covere th snow, at 
three miles’ distance. The skipper, of course, gave 
it a -Wide berth; and when the stu had disappeared, 
fortunately to give place to the moon ina vlear sky, 
the scene had changed. For miles on every side the 
ship was surrounded by a field of ice, only broken at 
intervals by the swelling of the waves. The captain 
turned her head to the south; but after some time, 
despairing of opening away in that direction, igsued 
orders to penetrate westward, and the “Cimbria,” until 
two o'clock in the morning, went gallantly on, her 
iron prow crashing along thé ice, which varied in 
thickness from two to three feet. Blue water at 
length appeared, and the danger was past, but the 
ship had first traversed sixty miles southward, and 
then seventy miles in a westerly jon, before 
getting rid of the foe, Had her course been shrouded 
in one of the fogs so common in these latitudes, or 
even had there been no moon, the result might have 
been very different, It is a pity that these risks 
should be run in an; case; at all events, passenger 
ships should be compelled to take a lower and safer 
route, 








Tus last or of China’s death was.cansed by 
a cold taken by him im a spree in the streeis of 
Pekin. Pekin must have advanced rapidly, as‘fte 
streets now possess charms seductive enough to lure 
even & simple-minded Emperor out of his palace, 
“ Simple-minded,” we say, because his “Celestial 
Exceliency” was decoyed into the streets of Pekin by 
a dissolute “youth of tender years!” But retributive 
justice speedily overtook this youthful corrupter of 
royalty. 

Tue Crown Prince and Princess of Germany are 
having a round of fétes in Italy, and are everywhere 
enthusiastically received. It is understood that the 
visit of Prince Fritz to Naples was especially due to 
the initiative of King, Victor Emmanuel, who, after 
receiving the letter announcing that the Emperor 
William would not be able to make a trip to italy, 
invited the Crown Prince in his stead. The King 
expressed his regrets to hear that the Emperor could 
not come, and intimated to M. de Krudeil thathe 
should be delighted to see |the Orowa Prince at 
Naples, and thought ‘that such « visit would dispel 
the many rumours thet had been floating about re- 
specting differences of opinion between Germany and 
ltaly. The necessary inquiries were made at Berlin 
and at Wiesbaden, and the visit of the Crown Prince 
and Princess was then determined on, 

OLD PEOPLE sHOULD BB CaREFUL.—An old man 
is like an old waggon, with light loading and care- 
ful usage it will last for years; but one heavy load 
or sudden strain will break it down and ruin it for 
ever, Many people will reach the age of fifty, 
sixty, or éven seventy years, measurably free from 
most-of ‘the pains and infirmities of age, cheery in| 
freart. and sound in health, ripe in wisdom and 
experience, with sympathies mellowed by age, and | 
with t ble prospects and opportunities for con- 
tinuefl usefulness in the wort for a considerable 
time. Let such pérsons be thankful, but let them 
also be careful, An old constitution is like an old‘ 
bone—broken with ease, mended with difficulty, 

Mind aND Heatru.—The mental condition has 
far more influence upon the bodily health than is 
generally supposed. It is no doubt srue that ail- 
ments of the body cause depressing and morbid con- 





sorrowful and disagreeable emotions diseaso 
in persons who, uninfluenced~ by them, would ‘bein 
eound health; or if disease’ is mot produced, the 
functions eve disordered. <Not even physicians 
always consider the importance af this fact. .Agree- 
aber ethic were Somes 
stimulate b 2, very 

into healthful activity,; while grief, disappointment 
of feeling, and over, sorrows or past 
mistakes, depress all -forees.. ‘To be on 
cally well one must, in general, be ¥. e 
reverse is not always trae; one may be hi and 
cheerful, and yet be a constant sufferer in bod, . . 








FACETLA. 


——— 
Tr fellow who slept under.the “ cover ofnight,’” 
lains that he came very near freezing. i 
HY is a rig oy broke like a young lady 
getting married. Give it up? Becanse-he is going 
throngh the bridle ceremony. 
” Mn, * said a little fellow the other even- 
ing to his sister’s beau, “I wish you would: not 
praise Ann Maria’s eyes any more. You've made 


her so proud now that she won't te Cousin 
Laura, nor help mother the least bit. 

A poem begins, “ D’ve lived thy memory.” 
That is about.as bad as j ‘a boarding 


house'feed, where they had nothing for dinner, and 
had it warmed over for , and what was left 
served up next morning for fast. but 

CoNsIsTtent.—The gentleman who recently suc- 
ceeded in'ctosing the Brighton Aquarium on Sandey 
has summoned two for playing pitch and 
toss off the Chain . The case will probably be 
heard in their absence.—Fun, 

A Wirrr Wirnzss.— by the name of 
Slaughter, being subpmned as a witness in cage 

og inwourt,‘and being about to marry a Miss 
Epi brchtes ts the doure tins he “‘cannot attend as 
4 witness to this court as he expects to Slaughter a 
Lamb next Sunday.” 
HIS DESERTS. 

“Do you know Mr, John Browne” 

“Yes my dear.” 

“Is he not a deserving man?” 

“Yes, he deserves a flogging, and if ever he 
gallants you again, [ will give it-him!” 

A SCIENTIFIC DARKEY. 

Julius, how do yer fetch der jatitude?” 

“How do I fetch der latitude—why, you bring de 
parrolix of der horrison opposite to der node of de 
‘hemisphere, and from de right angle struck by de 
converse proportions you find de quotient in de 
lunar caustic, subd ffom the orbit of de arf.” 


A SETTLER. 

“Does smoking offend you ?” asked a landlord of 
his newly atrived boarder. 

“Not avail, sir.” y 

“Tam very glad to hear ft, as you will find your 
chimney is given to the practice: 

Ons idea men are always tedious. A ‘bore that 
talks nothing but geology is just as great a bore 
as the bore who talks nothing but horse. Qne of the 
most tedious beings we ever got acquainted with 
was a professor of one of our He wonld 
talk all day about the circulating fluid of grass- 
hoppers. 

A Cass ror Cop-Lrvzr Ou.—Is the ventilation 
of the British Chamber of Deputies out of order? 
Are the members incantious as to diet; do they keep 
late hours, or in any other way transgress sanitary 
laws? Because a fear is very expressed 
that the House of Commons is so far in decline 
that many people predict a complete break up of 
J.B.'s Constitution —Punch. 

as6sguheten St pe ne, 

quite too of ye, Darby, to it your 
wife's worse than the onl cea” . a 

“ Aa’t plaze ‘your riverence, I can prove it by the 
Holy Scripture—I can, by the powers! Didn't your 
riverence, in the sermon yesterday, us if we 
resist the evil. one he'd flee from us? Now, if I 
resist mo wife, she'flies at mo!” 

A Dovsie Dess.—A Obinaman has been i 
in Paris for bigamy, He had become religious, and 
his priest ordering him tedo penance for ‘his past 
sins, he took unto himself two wives by way of 4 
commencement. He wasa jan, or he would 
have known that one is. as much as any ordinary 
mortal could be expected to punish himself with.— 


Pua, 

In Commrsston.—Mr, Commissioner Kerr seems 
to divide his dislike just now between young men 
and Satarday half-holidays. The other day he ex- 

sed an opinion to the effect that both were. bad. 

o his virtuous indignation at things as they at 

present exist, and eagerness to ‘point out the right 
path to his benighted fellow-citizens, the learned 
commissioner seems to have become rather involved. 








ditions of the mind; but it iis no Jess true that 


“ How,” said he, “‘can you expect young men to g° 
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and spend their time unless you also give them 
money to doit with?” “Chis is, indeed, a poser, 
and the only way in which it can properly be metis 
with a eonnter . How can you expect old 
beffers to be brilliant unless you also give them 
brains to do it with?’ “As we can’t answer this 
ourselves, .we commend it to the notice of the learned 
and lucid co — Fun. 
DECIDEDLY FUNNY. 

e. Bos, lower yourself into the well-and holler for 
a it for?” 

“To frighten daddy, and make somedun.”’ 

Bob did as he was esired, and got more fun than 
he bargained for. It was administered with a hickory 
sapling. Distance fiveand half feat. 

A PLAIN DIRECTION. 

‘Lay, Sambo, where does Squire Peters live?” 
asked a traveller of a boy who sat grinning and 
balancing himself on 9. rail, 

“Turn up dat street, den pass dat den turn 
to the sight, den ieft,den strike the ole from 
side of Marm Shed's‘hoose, antl keep goin’ where you 
see & Phillis in de corn field—and.you can’t help 
missin’ it.” 

THE COST OF & DINNER, 

Poor Avtuor: “I think the terms you offer are 

Fre low, considering the labour of writing such a 


Ric Fustisuee: “ Yes, but you know we gave 
yous good dinner, and that costa good deal of money. 
We must make up the expenses’somehow, and as 


the affair was got upin your honour, why you must |. 


bear your 
A LONG ROAD, 

Encuse TRave.izsn : “ Hi say, sir, ham I on the 
right road to ’Artford?” 

JONATHAN : “* Well,.you.be.” s 

TRAVELLER: “How far shall I ’ave to go before I 
get there?” , 

JonaTHan: “Well, if you turn round and go 
*tother way may be you have to travel.aboutten mile. 
But if you keep on the way yon are. going, you'll 
have to go abeout eight thousand, I reckon 1” 

SHAVING A SHAVER. 

A Highlander who sold brooms went into.s 
barber’s shop in Glasgow to get shaved. Thobarber 
bought one of the brooms, and siter having shaved 
him asked. him the price of it. 

“ Tippenee,’’ said the Highlander. 

“No, no,” said the shaver, “I'll give you a penny, 
and if, that does not satisfy you, take your broom 


again. : 
The Highlander took it end asked what he had to 


ye 
ae A penny,” says Strap, 

“T'll gie ye a baubeo,” says Duncan, “ andif that 
dinna satisfy ye, pit on my beard egain.”’ 

& EKNOW-NOTHING FUPIL. 

A big boy, on his first examination, was asked if 
he could read, 

* Don’t know,”’ said the boy. 

“*Gan’t you spell easy words ?” asked the teacher. 

“ Don’t know.” 

“Do you know the alphabet 2?” 

“Yes.” 


* What does that spell?” 

“Don't know.” 

* What do you ride on at home?” 
**Oxen.” 


* What.does that spell?’ . 
* Don't know.” y 
“ What do you eat at home?” 1 
“ Pumpkin.” 

“Try this short word.” 

“Bed,” 


“What does that, spell?” 

- Don’t know.” "i 

cama @o you sleep on at night? 
PLEASANT PRACTICE. 


Mr. L——, the famous-ecene ‘painter, had a fancy 


that he could eure ell diseases, and accordingly «pre- 
scribed liberally for his friends and others willing to 
fall under his hands. A personof great faith applied to 
him for a cure for a very bad cold, and L——’s ad- 
vice was: 

“Do you see, sare, can you like to drink bran-tera ?” 

“ Brandy,” replied the-patient, nothing loth to find 
so palatable a medicine. hinted, ashe imagined. 
* Certainly I have noobjection to it whatever.” 

“Vy, then,” said L——, “bran-tea is the very 


‘thing for you. Take tree, four—egs, four—cups of 


it, as hot as you can soo ood big tea-cups, just 
aiter breakfast.” ss x 


“What sir?” asked the rather amazed, 
“Without water?” siti 


— 


“ Vidout water,” said L——, “vat do you mean ?” 
No more water danish in the ‘bran-trea ven made, 
Take it as you gotit, Take four large, very large, 
coops, between t. aud dinner; and ven you 
findac ‘for beter or vorse, come to me.” 

The ‘of the patient was great, and so was his 
swallow, ‘For five’ he stuck to what he thought 
was the prescription of the painter—was of course 
drank all day—and at the conclusion of bis exertivns 
i = way, he came to’ L——, fall ‘of gratitude for 


Ub! ase apni Mr, L——,”’ said he, *'I never 
d.brandy ‘was eo complete.« ques; I feel quite 


“Oh, yes,” said Mr. L——, “‘ 1 was sure it would 
eure aa felt quite cool all the time you was 


“Ooal,’’ said the patient, ‘no, not exactly cool, I 
was rather-hot, Zounds, no man can drink a quart 
of spirite'in the forenoon and keep cool.” 

“Spirite!” said Mr. L——, rather astonished, 
‘* Vy, dereis.ne spirits in tea made of bran, sare.” 

‘Pea made of bran?” said his amazed friend. 
“Tt was lot brandy I drank!” 

An explanation of course followed—the gentleman, 
however, was cured, 





THE SPORTSMAN AND HIS ASSISTANT. 
——_ 


A sPoRTsMaN, weary of the toil 
Ps serearp pene hacrp wf - 
ud, at eve, to count the s 
Wich forms tak POGEIG kove neeass 
A neighbour met upon the road, 
Agwnear his home the hunter came, 
And, resting for a moment, showed, 
Well pleased, his bursting bag of game. 
“There! that will do,” the sportsman bragged ; 
“For one day’s-work—the merest fan ! 
All these, unaided, I have bagged 
Between the dawn and setting sun! 
“T’ve had good luck, I don’t deny; 
But skill is vastly more, my man; 
If any doubt it, let himtry 
Who likes—and beat me, if he ean !” 


‘The sharp-eared ferret, in his.cage, 
While thus denied the smallest share 
Of praise, can scarce restrain his rage 
To hear a statement so unfair. 
“TI say!” he cried (and poked his nose 
Quite in his boasting master’s farce), 
“To hear you talk, one would suppose 
‘That I was absent from the chase! 
“Who caught the rabbits—you or 1? 
Pon Fy service you must own 
something worth—pray tell me why 
The credit should be yours alone ? 


i 


What said the hunter in reply? 
Nothing! For well the boaster knew 
-QNor could he decently deny) 
That all the ferret said was true, 


So, many an authorling, the while 
, From other men he freely steals 
» Their wit or wisdom, thought or style, 
Their names as carefully conceals ! 
* J. G. 8, 


GEMS. 


Tuxrich depend on the poor, as well as the poor on 
the rich. The world is but a magnificent building; 
all the stones gradually cemented together. There 
is no One subsists self alone, 

Manx who would not for the world utter a false- 
hood, are yet eternally scheming to produce faise 
impressions on the minds of others respecting facts, 


, and opinions, 

Bvrz thonghts in the soul of either man or woman, 
like oi] in water, will rise to the top. No prepara- 
tion of deceitcan amalgamate them with virtue so 
that they will remain concealed. 

in ‘childhood, if you can, that i is 
not outside, bat imside. A good heart and a clear 
conscience bring happiness, which no riches and no 
circumstances alone ever do, 
—_—_— 

Earn your own bread and see how sweet it will 
be! Work, and see how well you will be! Work, 
and.see how cheerful you will be! Work and see 
how independent you will be! Work, and see how 
happy your family will be! 

ey Sweerrns.—A bill introduced by Lord 














Shaftesbury in the House of Lords to farther amend 


-there until you 


the law relating to chimney-sweepers has be®” 
printed, It provides that eertifieates are to be issue? 
by the chief officer of police in each police district, 
eathorizing persons to carry on the business of 
chimney-sweeper in’ the district, that these certifi- 
c ates are to be‘renéwed yearly, and are not to be 
transferable, and that any person acting as a chimney- 
sweeper withont. ® certificate shall be liable to.# fine 
not exceeding 10s. for the first offence, and for every 
subsequent offence to a fine not exceeding 20s. Any 
person convicted for an offence under this or any 
other Act. may be deprived of his certificate by the 
magistrate, or a mote of the conviction may be 
endorsed upon the certificate. . 


STATISTICS: 


Sranpinc Armigs.—The subjoined statistics 
show the number of men which the standing armies 
of the pencipal countries in Europe absorb every 
year. France, 471,170; Italy, 204,058; Germany, 
401,659; Amstria, 266.3555: Russia, 740,325; and 
England, 191,872. .Thie total.of 2,284,430 men 
uuder arms costs those various mations the sum of 
2,257,508,018 fr. annually, and nee in particular, 
466,509,226 fr. But thatis not all. By,adding the 
reserves, territorial armies, etc., a gross amount is 
obtained of 6,650,000 fighting men. 

Russtan Traps with Cuina.—According to an 
official report just published at St. Petersburg, the 








+ Russian trade with Whine is increasing, The ex- 


ports from Russia to China were: 1870—in goods, 
520,9097.; in money, 87,5552; 1871—in goods, 
615,690/.; in money, 109,913, The imports of tea 
alone from China, direct by land through Kiakhta 
and by sea vii Suez and Odessn were: In 1870, 
Sa fe ate mes, 

v “3 indirect, vi 70, 
17,352,181 Jb.; in, 1871, 21,550,692 Ib.; in 1873, 
20,543,634 lb. 





MISCELLANEOODS. 


‘Tum projected interview of the three Emperors 
will take place at Berlin, and not at Eme, as at first 


In consequence of the great increase in the strength 
London 


of the Artillery Volanteers, the Admiralty 
have decided to atitheir disposal a frigate in 
the place occupied by the “ Rainbow ” opposite Somer- 
set House. 


ARSENIC IN WALL-PAPER.—This poison is largely 
employed ase colouring in green paper. Wo tested 
@ beautiful sample the other day, and found in a 
square foot, thirty-seven anda half grains of pure 
arsenic, The least rubbing set free.a cloud of green 
dust, which was rank —— to inhale. 

Next month the trathen Waterworks, con- 
structed at a cost of nearly a quarter of a million, and 
the Victoria Dock, just completed at an outlay of 
about 150,000., will be ready for opening, and an in- 
fluential committee bag been formed to invite the 
Duke of Edinburgh to perform the opening cere- 
mouial of both works on the same day, 

A COMMEMORATIVE group representing 
receiving a soldier mortally wounded will shortly be 
‘temporarily erected in the C ig gy The 
inscription on the plinth is, “To Memory 
of the soldiers who died for France at. Gravelotte, St. 
Privat, St. Merie-aux-Chénes, aud Mars-la-Tour, 
August 16-18, 1870.” 

Tuoven the Grand Lodge of Freemasons at 
Berlin still refuses to accept Jews as members, 
several independent lodges have been formed in thet 
city which ignore these exclusions. Among these 
lodges i8 one called “ Independent Lodge for Frater- 
nity and Humanity,” which has « large number of 
Jews among its members. 

IT appears from. report presented ‘to the National 
Assembly at Versailles, by a special committe ap- 
pointed to inquire into the excessive mortality of 
children in Franee, that ef 54,000 children born 
annually in Paris. more than one-half do not reach 
their fourth year, and that in the whole of France 
one-fifth of the children born die before reaching 
their second year. 

Wares in Patn.—When will the value of water 
as « controller of pain be understoood? There is 
hardly a kindof suffering known to man in which 
water may not be-used to lessen the misery. Tako 
a “felon”—the most terribly painful swelling 
which mortal ever,endured—and treat it with hot 
water, and your pain will cease in a short time. 
You need not ént, nor blister, nor do anything 
except immerse the finger or the hand or the entire 
arm, in water as hot as can be borne, and keep it 
ean take it out and swing ft back 
and forth withont suffering, The hot water must 
be renewed as often as it cools off. The same treat- 
ment will prevent serious results in cases of puncture 
of the foot from rusty-nails. There is nothing like 
it in such cases. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


E, 8-—We cannot say. 

Drana.—Not that we are aware 

Epwarp F,—The offer fe declined with thanks, 
Brug-rrep Nzius.—The handwriting is not too 


am 
. C. and Faizyp,—The reply is not suitably ex- 


pressed. : 
FrEep Ramis have omitted to give any idea of your 
wo ag 
7 E. A. 3. Toet enclosure will doubtless receive careful 
on 


nsideration. 
Paut A.—The arrival of summer weather will very 
likely relieve you of all Fol ailments. 

Epirga,—There is nothing farther to be done. If you 
should not hear you should consider silence a negative. 

BILLy-G0-8asY.—Apply to the captain of one of the 
training ships anchored in the port nearest your home: 

L. Y. B.—She should leave on the Saturday. Although 
pv dy writingis not good the spelling is far more objection- 
ab 

A Forsaxen Onz.—Your'letter is rather too woe- 
pe again when youare in a more cheerful 


a Micx.—The omission to 
other obscurities connecte 
compliance with its request. 

T. H.—Of course a : disinclination to answer on either 
side is insurmountable, otherwise there need be no diffi- 
culty if good faith be observed, 

F. W.—It is immaterial who writes first. Ifa reply is 
not sent, that is indicative either of a refusal of the re- 
quest or an inability to grant it. 

Amy ssp Friznp (Liverpool).—The adjectives, the 
distinguishing adjectives we should rather say, are some- 

what too familiar and pert for the occasion. 

A. . L.—You should consult a solicitor who 
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ve any notion aboutage and 
with your letter, prevent a 


practices in your own town concerning the aivisability of 
commencing a suit for nullity of marriage. 

Nuxurvs Finivs.—The verses about gold and Bacchus 
and Cupid are very good, We m: mistaken in 
fancying we have read something like them before. 

Macere.—Depilatories or chemicals calculated to re- 
enove hair from the face cannot be used without danger 
to the health and appearance, and therefore cannot be 
recommended. 

Tuomas A.—A more practical plan is to obtain the 
decision of the publisher on the subject, which you can 
do by tendering the paragraph as an advertisement at 
the office of publication. 

Louis F.—It would probably appear obtrusive to pub- 
lish the names inquired for in these columns. You had 
better, therefore, consult the Army List, in which all 
such particulars ¢ can be found. 

Crepit.—A p’ roperly drawn agreement to pay a debt 
by instalments de so as to prevent the person 
= whom the debt is from enforcing the peyment at 

other time than d in the 

oRK.—1. The word oe ” is of Greek Rerivciton 
and signifies an ulcer in the nostrils. 2 A visit toa chi- 
ropedist would perhaps be serviceable to you, 3. We 
apprehend that both the gentlemen referred t6 are lead- 
ing actors on the British stage. 

Curistixa F.—The reasons for your lover's conduct 
are very likely more numerous and general than you seem 
to suppose; but, notwithstanding your long letter, the 
motives of such conduct, always difficult to interpret, 
cannot be accurately discovered by a stranger. 

Maaorr S.—1. The eighth of April, 1857, fell ona Wed- 
nesday. 2. You should neither hastily judge the conduct 
-of your friend nor listen to any evil speaking concerning 
him, 3. It is usual to mention the lady’s name first. 4, 
The writing is very good. 5. The colour of the hair is 
dark brown. 

Octacamunpd.—1. A rapid phos in the House of Com- 
mous ks at the ee ot ee ofa atone thousand words an 
hour ; this, therefore, the measure of a competent 
Par! iamentary reporter, as wt as swiftness is concerned, 
2. The “ turns” of such reporters vary from three ag 
of an honr to one quarter ofan hour asm accordin, 
the early or late period of the evening. 3. Take the 4-4 fm 
appointment you can get. 4. A reporter does not neces- 
sarily develop into a corr ent, 

Mar Biogsom,—A parent's power over his child 
rally extends to the first twenty-one years of the ‘id's 
life. The parent's prohibition of the marri of a child 
under twenty-one might have the effect o Pe mace = 
such a marriage fora time. But a marriage already con- 
tracted cannot be dissolved or annulled on the mere 
ground of the parent’s disapproval. Such a case is one 
of the many to which the maxin “ Fieri non debet, factum 
valet” applies. You write a neat, plain hand, useful for 
any employment in which writing is required, 








Far Axsiz or Enaraxy.—The principal groups of 
volcanoes are found in the Asiatic Islands, on the west 
coast of both North and South ‘América, and in the South 
Sea Islands. In these regions may be found more than 

three-fourths of all known eoleawle nie mountains both 
—_ and aatire, - o Asiatic Islands the Pnanaw man 
Java, and Timor nary it turns northward to Amboine 
Gilolo, and the Phillipines, and then extends by the Loo- 
choo Islands to eer the Kurile Islands and Kamts- 
chatke, The region of the Asiatic includes above 
one hundred active volcanic vents. The names of some 
of the volcanoes in America are: aon oo Mount 
Rognier and Saint Helen's on the N.W. saan 
razo in Peru, and emmy” 23,000 ft.. 7,003, 4 


Antuco, 9,242 443 ft., 

in Chili. ‘In the South 3 Islands the active poe gr occur 

in the New Guinea group, New Hebrides, New 

and in the Friendly Islands. The active volsanoes 
rope comprise Mount Etna’ (10,873 ft. Pxge's) Ben 4 1 Brad 

eastern shore of the island of Sicily, 

Stromboli, Vulcano and Valcanello in het on the went 

and Mount Vesuvius, about 4,000 ft. high, 

coast of Italy, near the shore of the Gulf Gulf of Nay Naples. 

substances ejected during an ordinary i Shouts oon eru 

are ashes, lava (a sort of liquid a whi ne 

comes sclid as it cools), pron d ve up aus boiling water, 

The eruptions are tended by smoke, flame, and 

noise resembling Trae gg Some woloanaes pour forth 

dust, 80ome mud,.and some fish in addition to the sub- 

stances enumerated a’ We are not aware that there 

is any proof of submarine communication between Etna 

and Vesuvius, for su tosome extent, it must be 

if communication exists. It. cannot be pure! g Aang wt 

ranean, as you put it, since one mountain on the 

island and the other on the mainland. These two 


of Iceland, 

pe’ series active pc af (not in Italy 
about hich you! although it is not usually 
with Eu ane Teland i az far tothe north- 
west of the aan vot E ir} the 
native races of tropical Africa oper) nd tropical — me # 
admitted that while the physical af the 
re — regions bear some resemblance to wulcier a the 

these regions notably differ, 


s inhabiting 
Your tropical Atrican may be 
having black skin, woolly hair, 
protruding jaw, receding fetes, Philo your tropi 
American hos a brown or ong, smooth 
black hair, thin lips, nose pi eine gay reer pas | 
forehead not ng, sometimes depressed 
sometimes slightly vaulted. ' 
« seep re ad 
How the pretty darlings flutter, 
Taken from their bread and butter 
And their dollies ; 
Crimped and ~ and flouncea and braided, 
Childbood’s sweet domain invaded 
By life's follies. 


eae. lips for mother kisses 
Have th re —— misses, 
u 
pe that eer for “hits ploasuee, 
‘eeth on edge for sugar 
White and pearly. 


Thus I to my friend descauted 

As I stood like one enchanted 
By much beauty. 

Ah! said she, you are mistaken, 

Modern maidens early waken 
To their duty; 


a learn to practice graces, 
da aon forms and mould their faces 
While ki ind trie i oe help th — 
i mds (?) to he! em 
Making their budding life completely 
One grand passion, 
Why cut short the days of childhood, 
Hinting of the blossoming wildwood 
And the meadow P 
When the sun his power assumeth, 
Sweet enough the sweet rose Le a 
ow ow. M. A. K. 
F. 8,—The heir-apparent to the crown of Groat Britai2, 
if he happens also to be the monuareh’s eld 
son, is usually made Prince of Wales and Earl of Chester 
by letters patent under the great seal of England. These 
titles cannot in strictness be said to devolve 5 a ty: 
eldest son as a matter of course; they are conferred 


special creation, as above described. But the Dakedowd 


of Cornwall devolves on the king’s eldest son by inheri- 
tance, without any new creation. 

Heanrt's-tasE.—It seems that you have correctly esti- 
mated the young gentleman's views and position on the 
subject of your note. Still, there is no reason why - 
should dismiss from your ‘mind the pleasant th 
and longings by which it is possessed, You are in 
over young to marry yet, but you have been so fortunate 
as to win the esteem and regard of a person of whom your 
parents approve. my on make no secret of your 
attachment suppose that when a favourable comestaniey, 
oa itself you take papa into your especial confi- 

ence, Tell him, in your own wiusome way, that while 
hae ar never can cease to love him with a devoted filial af. 

you are afraid that your heart of hearts is ran- 

— away co ten melt into somebody's care, that you ate 

love him too and that you feel that 

papa will help you to a for himself the affection of a 

a, son as well as the intensified gratitude of his darling 

rh. 


Maagioy, een, tall and dark, would like to 
meet —-* seafaring man; thinks she would make a 


good wife. 

Rorat Truce Tom, twenty-two, seaman in the R. N., 
fair, blue eyes, would like ‘to correspond with a young 
woman about the same age, with a view to matrimony, 

Isrpoga, twenty-one, wishes to correspond with a gen- 
tleman about twenty-five ; she is rather fair, has a loving 
Siosortien, and would make a good wife to a loving hus- 





{Mar 29,1875, 

Freep, who is tall, dar’ ell. educated, with 
ae would Gort imei oe 
between the age of seventeen and nineteen, and fon ny, 
music. 

w. K., ve -two, medium height, mea Pat like to 
correspon: @ good looking young respect- 
sbility and means, He is earning a of 1001, per 

unm. 
Part, a gentleman, tall, Tne well educated, and ina 
good position, wishes ‘to with an amiable 
and accomplished young I indy, about nineteen, witha view 

EATEN, itibek fair hair, dark eyes, wishes to 

eet with a dark gentleman, ‘about twenty-four; she 
would make’ loving wife to a steady, good tempered, 
man. 
hast, twenty-three, medium look. 
ing, has’ ability for business, ge Benen — 
ay young man about » tall, fond of he home ; 

* Geonen wid to correspond with a young lady 
BRT 5 ee ete ent I a a Pa 
satisfied with a clerk of good appearance, 5ft.,7in., fair, 
and with 1001. annum, 

hi Dey twent two, medium height, fair, dark, Blue 

seas would like to correspond wi 
a 2" gentleman it eith a view to matrimony; he meee! te 
cepocielly fond of home, with an income not less than 
Two al 


with two 


ARR ‘seamen, wish to 
~o ttle mand 


douma ladies | about nineteen ; ; 
preferred. ne the 
3 


and medium height ; both twenty-four 
Joun H, twenty-two, t — fair co 
and light ji yor a to, 
ma may, a y abo' 
height, = ievker aie 


two vith wt 


mplesanbiue ore 
vabout twenty, en ane 


pi ram Sn Fg nO eer og we 


cus wishes to correspond with a Young. ledy who who 
is pretty and of fair complexion ; he- would 
be a member of the Church of: England, and her igs 
from twen years. He himself is a professor 
of music, on, slender, 5ft. 4}in,, and just 
ey. that a with tleman with 
A n a gen a 
view to marriage; he must be tall, not under thirty- 
seven, fond of home, and of good morals. She isa widow 
but very. parti in the choice of a husbend, and ones 
Ea ash vert: She has a very good independency, is 
I, and very looking. 
ike to correspond with a fair gentleman 
about aac me gg or twenty-seven; she is: about the 
medium height, dark hair, blue eyes, fair complexion, 
wae ladylike and a a musician, would. make a, good 
: toa esa emt nd. “Rita" is.very respectably- 
and will have money, 
pp era arta RRowivene 


E:rout is responded to by—“ Fred of Liverpool,” 
Netz B. by— Savoir faire,” who thinks he will suit 


Farruron FLo by—" A. B.” who thinks he is all she de. 


Faxste C. by—“T. W:,” who thinks he possesses all 
the requirements she 
Lizziz and Gertie by—" W. Cc.” and “A.C. D.”. Both 
are twenty-one, fair, and good tempered, 
Bessie, medium height, fair 


Caries by—“* oo wtnthean’'s 
complexion, fond of home and children 

bag = by—** Edward,” tweutv-two, sit. 10in. ; he has 
some money and an mn iasoms of 9), a year. 

Ayuis by—' * twenty-one, forks good look- 
ing disposition, and thinks he would su 

, — G. by—“* Harry A.,”’ who is sweatee gl fair, of 
good connxions, and has been well educated, 

Crcuwr by—* Frank W.,” whois a clerk, ss weighed 
tall, fair, of cas coaneemicn. 8 De de educa 

Haver m by—“The Li io Cheeta b eighteen, 
considered Senet looking, and ‘dearly loves a cabinet: 
maker. 


Ensiow Stary and Turzx Rows oF Tare by —" Lal 
ot ar two lonely young spinsters, aged eighteen 
and twenty. 

Maun by— Jack Oakum,” 5ft. 10in-, fair areaion, 
in the blue eyes, light hair, steady, loving, and a seama: 

n th ~ Navy. 

a Horatio,” twenty-five, 5ft. aos brown hair 
good looking and to have a geet Secess hos a 
Ps class profession and 
family, speaks Castilian fluently, 7 tenvotied through 
various parts of the Continent, very fond of homeand in« 
door amusements, wishes to settle down and thinks that 

« Mary” is all that he requires, 

Aut the Back Numpggs, Pants and Vorvstns of the 
“Lonpon Reaper” — in and may be had at the 
Office, * Strand be sent oy? any part of the 
United Kingdom teas for Three-halfpence, Eight- 
pence, and Five Shillings and Eightpence each. 


Tae Lowponw. Reap’ Post-free, Three-halfpen ce 
Weekly; or Quarterly One pg and Eightpeuce. 

Lure asp Fasuton, Vols, land 2, Price Seven Shillings 
and Sixpence each. 





*. ae Ready Vou. XXIV. of Tax Lownow Ruapen 


re the Tiruz and Ispmx to Von XXIV., Prices Owns 
NY hampagins 

NOTICE. — Part 145, for Mar, Now Ready, Pric® 
Sixpence, post-free Eightpence, 


N.B.—CorggsPowpExts must AvpREss raztn Lerrens 
To THe Eptroz or “Tus Loxbos Reaneaz,” $54, Strand, 


++ We cannot undertake to return Rejected Manu- 
cripts. As they are sent te us voluntariity, aataors 
should retain copies. 
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